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A NEIGHBOR, passing by, glances through your 
window and sees you in the living-room. But you 
are around the corner on Main Street, ordering 
from the druggist. You are in a nearby town, 
chatting with a friend. You are in a distant city, 
delivering a message of cheer and reassurance. 
You are across a continent, or an ocean, talking 
had ceased to be. 


glances in again. 


clearly and easily, as if distance 
.. . Your neighbor, returning, 
You are still in your living-room. 

Your telephone is you. In a moment it 
multiplies and projects your personality to many 
different places and many different people, near 
or far. Part of your very self is in every telephone 
message—your thoughts, your voice, your 
smile, your words of welcome, the manner 
that is you. You use the telephone as you use 


the power of speech itself, to play your full part 
in a world of people. With it in your grasp, you 
are master of space and time. You are equal to 
emergency, ready for opportunity, receptive to 
ideas, equipped for action. The extraordinary 
fact is that the more you use your telephone, the 
more it extends your power and personality. 

All you see is the familiar telephone instrument 
in your office or home. Back of it are hundreds 
of thousands of trained employees, attending 
almost endless stretches of wire—so that you 
may call, easily and quickly, any one of more 
than sixteen million telephones in this country 
and an additional thirteen million in other lands. 


You are cordially invited to visit the Bell System Ex- 
hibit in the Communication Building, Century of Progress 
Exposition, Chicago. 
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THE GIST*OR TT 


HE New Deal is putting on flesh and bones. Just before this 
T=: of Survey Graphic went to press, the Federal Temporary 

Relief Administration was set up and the Wagner Federal- 
State Employment Exchange Act placed a tempered tool in the 
hands of Secretary of Labor Perkins. The National Recovery Act— 
economic planning on a wide scale—was among the last bills 
passed by a Congress worn down by the pace of the special session 
and the almost killing heat of a Washington summer. 

The Relief Administration as it enters on its sobering job with an 
experienced personnel, ample powers, great good-will, large funds, 
described (page 347) by GerrrupE SprincER; the Employment 
Exchange Act and other measures and proposals for getting men 
back to work that is not “‘made,” canvassed (page 353) by BEULAH 
Amipon—both members of the staff of Survey Associates. 


HE Rediscovered Men of Camp Bluefield (page 357) are lost 

again, for, after this article by Louta D. Lasker of our staff was 
in type, the camp folded its tents for lack of funds. State relief funds 
finariced it as a demonstration of what can be done for homeless 
men—an unusually successful experiment—and no more are 
available. The city has only loose change in its till. The chief hope 
is of help from Washington. 


INDER-SNAPPERS (page 362), the author, Nets F. Norp- 

STROM, writes us, “is dedicated to my third brother, whose 
badge number is used. The settings, my home and playground. 
The men described, my friends and former schoolmates.”’ Mr. Nord- 
strom was graduated from Knox College last year and is now a 
student at the Chicago Theological Seminary doing his field work 
at Chicago Commons, 


HE rounded discussion of Producers’ Exchanges (page 371) grew 

out of a trip taken by E. Wicut BAKKE of the Yale Department 
of Social Sciences for the Citizens’ Committee on Unemployment 
Relief of New Haven, Connecticut, as a basis of judgment as to 
what course to pursue in that city. 


E occupy the twelfth and top floor of a building but we have 

had to throw open our skylights since getting word of the 
award of first place (among five) for “the outstanding contribution 
to social-work interpretation in 1932-1933” made by the Social 
Work Publicity Council. The citation reads: 

“‘Always alert to indications of approaching change, The Survey 
Graphic has shown in its interpretation of the changing order a 
sensitivity unusual even to itself. This last year’s issues have aroused 
an admiration and an appreciation which the Social Work Public- 
ity Council would like to make articulate for its own membership. 
Such an expression would, we realize, be but a humble addition to, 
the praise The Survey Graphic receives from many fields other than 
social work. 

“The Survey Graphic has maintained during the last year the 
high level of clairvoyance which promoted the warning in 1928 
that ‘a fissure of unemployment ran through the crust of American 
prosperity’ and the publication of the special number, Unemploy- 
ment and the Way Out in April 1929 when our alleged millennium 
was in full swing. .. . 

“Highly valuable has this lap-ahead awareness been to social 
workers during this year when their field of operation was changing 
like a nervously turned kaleidoscope. The editors of The Graphic 
have focussed their lenses on the social-economic world from intel- 
ligently selected points of vantage—housing, the dropping of 
wages almost to the vanishing-point in the garment trades, new 
ways in which Soviet Russia grapples with problems of human re- 
lations which concern us, our footloose families, and always the 
shifting factors in our employment and relief problems. 

“The high points of the last twelve months as far as interpreta- 
tion, our chief interest, is concerned, have been the two special 
issues, December 1932, featuring the report of the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care; and January 1933 featuring the Study of 
Social Trends. These two reports of intensive studies examining 
problems that are at the core of social work, The Survey Graphic 
boiled down, analyzed, illumined for our further use. One of the 
severest criticisms of the two last decades is the amount of good 
social material that has been allowed to remain buried in unused 
reports, and in the records of social agencies. In these two issues the 
Survey Graphic editors, almost as if they had interpreters of social 
problems directly in mind, have brought to the surface from the 
deep veins of these reports the ore of what folks are thinking, doing, 
having; how medical science, as it improves, becomes less available 
to the people it could help; and how all of it is changing the surface 
of life. They have assayed the ore for the publicity workers’ own 
smelting.” 
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BY GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


Judge nothing in America by the point at which it has arrived. Judge all 
things by the direction in which they are moving.—L. P. Jacks in My 
American Friends. 


We have purpose, we have power. We must have plan and we must not 
balk at the tough spots. 


ROUND a table in a Washington office eight men sat, 
A day after day, the first week in June, to lay down lines 
along which to bring order out of national chaos in 
unemployment relief. At the head of the table was Harry L. 
Hopkins, federal emergency relief administrator, first in- 
cumbent of an office new to American tradition. With him 
were men out of whose current experience was put together, 
bit by bit, a jigsaw picture of mass distress throughout the 
nation after four winters of fragmentary efforts to deal with 
it. At each man’s elbow was a cloud of unseen folk for whom 
he spoke, lean farmers of drought-stricken prairies, share- 
croppers of the South, nomads of the remote hill-countries, 
relict population of dead-and-gone mining districts, gaunt 
folk of moribund one-industry towns and always and end- 
lessly the helpless, strangely patient folk, families of unem- 
ployed wage-earners in the long relief-lines of the cities. 
When Mr. Hopkins took on his uncharted responsibilities 
in May he had no illusions about the size and complexity of 
his undertaking. At his own estimate, probably 17 million 
people in the United States were subsisting on relief—it 
might be a million more or a million less, no one knew. The 
$300 million for federal loans, which seemed like big money 
a year ago, was gone; eight populous states were completely 
without funds and 
only prompt action 
the first day of the 
new administration 
saved them from 
shutting down relief 
entirely. There was 
an organization of 
sorts throughout the 
country but an organ- 
ization so inhibited 
by short-time policies 
in Washington—day- 
by-day policies the 


There's a new spirit in Washington—a resolution to get on 
with things that will count. With a set-up of experienced men, 
a law giving it wide powers and a half billion dollars in its 
pocket, the Federal Relief Administration has set out on one 
of the greatest tasks of mass-relief ever undertaken—to get 
relief through to all those helpless millions who need it, to 
make it decent and to make it prompt. A social-minded Presi- 
dent has put at the head of the Relief Administration a sea- 
soned social worker with experience in state relief, advisers 
and assistants from his own profession—a green light, ‘‘Go!”’ 


that it could have no plan beyond the exigencies of tomor- 
row, no continuity beyond the extremity of today’s need, no 
purpose beyond belly-filling. 

Behind the problems of mass destitution and of weak and 
uncoordinated organization lay a range of mistakes reaching 
back into history, mistakes that have colored American 
thinking for a hundred years and that have shaped the course 
of treatment of the human victims of the present depression. 
By and large, the country over, unemployment relief has 
been administered on the pattern of the poor laws laid down 
by Queen Elizabeth. However modern the theory and wor- 
thy the efforts of state welfare departments and state relief 
commissions, unemployment relief funds, when they seeped 
down to the small local units where they met the people 
actually in need, have fallen into a scheme of regulations and 
practices designed for a pioneer rural population. Outdoor 
poor relief has proved a leaky old boat, plainly unseaworthy 
for a great industrial people caught in an economic hurricane. 

Except in the large cities such relief had not been, before 
the depression, an important problem-of American life. 
Whole areas had never been aware of it. Some obscure local 
official was charged with looking after, according to his lights, 
the handful of chronic ne’er-do-wells that the community 
accumulated. The sums involved were never large enough to 
attract attention. The whole business was a third-rate politi- 
cal job handed over to third-rate people and few questions 
asked. If any part of the community didn’t like it, it was 
perfectly free to go ahead on its own with its own money. A 
good many people 
did go ahead with 
the result that all 
over the country the 
backward pattern of 
public relief is inter- 
laced with threads of 
socially progressive 
private organiza- 
tions which have af- 
fected the texture but 
rarely the design of 
public-welfare ad- 
ministration. Al- 
though state depart- 
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pests 


“ Underwood & Underwood 
Left to right: Langdon W. Post, assistant to the federal relief administration, Democratic assemblyman from New York City, who broke with 
Tammany in voting funds to continue the Seabury investigation and was promptly thrown out on his ear; C. M. Bookman, consultant, executive 
director of the Cincinnati Community Chest and Council of Social Agencies, past-president National Conference of Social Work, member of 
the Board of Directors of Survey Associates, dean of Community Chest executives; Pierce Williams, field representative, as he was of the RFC, 
formerly director of the National Bureau of Economic Research, author of research volumes on Corporation Contributions to Organized Welfare 
Services and The Periodic Purchase of Medical Care, for the Association of Community Chests and the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care 
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ments of welfare have developed they are chiefly concerned 
with institutions and are seldom equipped either by law or 
philosophy for dealing with general distress. Here and there 
in the last few years city or county public welfare depart- 
ments have taken a leaf from private experience and have 
organized sound, dependable, well-functioning relief opera- 
tions. Where they exist they have proved their worth in the 
present disaster, but in number they do not loom large. 

About four years ago the leaky old lifeboat of poor-relief 
organization found itself in deep water in a growing storm. 
The sums involved in its operation became impressive; its 
passengers suddenly multiplied beyond all capacity. It began 
to founder; no amount of hasty patchwork could keep it 
afloat. The shores were strewn with its wreckage, the water 
filled with victims calling for help. 

Then began a new series of mistakes rooted in the old ways, 
with which the new Relief Administration must now grapple. 
The first of these was the naive belief that private effort plus 
a little patch of local public funds, could cope with the dis- 
tress occasioned by national economic breakdown. The sec- 
ond was that local public effort plus a patch of state money 
by way of stimulus could do the job. The third was that a 
federal patch added to local and state would turn the trick. 


Underwood & Underwood 


But unfortunately all these patches went on the same old | 
boat, already down by the head. 1 
It is not strange that it happened so. The whole American: | st 
tradition of individual and local responsibility made it inev- } 
itable. What now stands clear is the time that could have |! 
been saved, the human distress that could have been averted: | Ht | 
if the boat had been soundly reconstructed in the early years | ‘pt! 
of the depression. s | Worker, 
So rapid has been the course of the crisis that the progress | '0t,\\ 
toward that direct federal responsibility for unemployment | “ltd 
relief, embodied in the Lewis-Wagner bill which became a | “uum! 
law in May, seems slow and halting. As a matter of fact it | 
has been extraordinarily fast for so complete an overturn in a 
philosophy of national government. When Senators Costigan, | 0 the 
and LaFollette framed their first relief bill a year and a hali | stai di 
ago, they and the corporal’s guard of social workers whe | forme 
went with them to defeat were marked as left-wingers. Sc) 
fixed was the pattern of thinking that at the National Con- | tis, ¢ 
ference of Social Work in Minneapolis in June 1931, federai) | idly 
aid was weighed only as a last resort. In The Survey’s report | aud it 
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Three field representatives, social workers all, taken over from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Left to right: Sherrard Ewing, formerly 
general director of the National Association of Travelers’ Aid Societies; Rowland Haynes, formerly director of the Cleveland Welfare Federa- 
tion, secretary the University of Chicago, regional adviser the President's Organization for Unemployment Relief; Robert W. Kelso, formerly 
director St. Louis Community Fund and Boston Council of Social Agencies, and earlier Massachusetts state commissioner of public welfare. 
These men, including Mr. Williams (above) have been in the field, supervising the relief plans and set-ups, since the RFC began its relief 
work. They bring to the new Federal Relief Administration an intimate knowledge of conditions in every part of continental United States 
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| it was a fact, but so amended and camouflaged in the form 
. of loans to the states that it still set up no national leadership, 
| assumed no national responsibility for performance. Relief 
for the unemployed was a tail reluctantly attached to the 
; corporation relief provided by the Reconstruction Finance 
' Corporation. In effect it advanced money to the governor 
) of a state on his own representation of need, presented in 
_ prescribed form, and took his receipt for it. When he came 
| back with a set of figures for the record it advanced him 
' some more. The law did 
i) not require anyone to 
go back of the record 
and there was no official 
check on performance 
except as to bookkeep- 
ing. Officially the loan 
form of aid was strictly 
followed, but unoffi- 
cially the obligation of 
repayment by states 
was not taken too 
| seriously. 
_ In fairness it should 
be said that the RFC 
put executive direction 


| relief funds under an 
| experienced social 
worker, Fred C. Crox- 
ton, who had been asso- 
ciated with the Gifford 
Committee and who 
went considerably fur- 
ther than the bare letter 
of the law. The field 
staff did check on per- 
formance, it did keep 
active contact with local 
units, especially in so- 
cially backward areas, 
and it did strengthen 
local administration by 
mobilizing such civic 
and social influences as 
a community possessed. As a matter of fact there is today all 
over the country a network of committees and boards 
earnestly and faithfully doing their duty in the light of their 
understanding. ‘There can be no doubt that the $300 million 
that went out to the states between July 21, 1932 and May 
29, 1933 helped a vast number of people in a way that was 
entirely acceptable to local community standards and in 
ways that forestalled much hunger and misery. 

The trouble with the RFC administration was that it had 
no real power once the money left its hands and no moral 
indignation over the plight of the unemployed. It could only 
advise and suggest and push a little. A field man might battle 
a complicated situation riddled with politics, and come 
through with a plan which a strong hand in Washington 
could make effective. But likely as not the governor concerned 
beat him to the ear of the RFC and the field man, with his 
report and his plan for jacking up standards and getting 
relief through still in his pocket, read in the newspapers 
that a new loan had been made on the old terms. 

The new administration has as a legacy from RFC prac- 
__ tices a full-blown set of bad habits acquired these past ten 
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Harry L. Hopkins, first federal relief administrator under the new act. He has 
had the best comparable experience in mass-relief, first as director later as 
chairman of the New York State Temporary Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion by appointment of Governor Roosevelt. He has had long social-work 
experience in the American Red Cross, the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor and, most notably, as the man who turned 
a local committee into the New York Tuberculosis and Health Association 
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months by many state and local officials who embraced the 
opportunity to hang a good deal of their own grief on the 
neck of Uncle Sam. Purpose has been to ‘“‘get by,” perform- 
ance has been largely a matter of luck in the kind of local 
people who took hold. There has been no incentive to ex- 
plore unmet needs or to formulate state plans and little 
program beyond the exigencies of hunger. Part of this was 
due to the practice of short-time advances,—a month ahead 
was about as far as any relief organization could count on 
funds. The insecurity 
this engendered passed 
all down the line to the 
humblest suppliant for 
a food order. Funds 
came through at the 
bitter end, but the hand- 
to-mouth idea was 
counted safer for in- 
experienced: relief ad- 
ministrators. Perhaps it 
was, but it worked a 
world of hardship on 
helpless people. 

But behind all that 
was the essential weak- 
ness of a national policy 
that gave no leadership 
and that imposed no 
discipline on laissez- 
faire. The result has 
been an accentuation 
of the misery of great 
bodies of people de- 
pendent for the first 
time in their lives, the 
pauperization of those, 
undeniably present in 
the body politic, who 
are easy to pauperize, 
and the tendency all 
along the official line 
from the lowliest poor 
officers of the remotest 
counties to the proud- 
est governors of the richest states, to pass the buck to Uncle 
Sam. 

On the day when President Roosevelt appointed Harry L. 
Hopkins as federal emergency relief administrator it was as 
plain as the Washington Monument that the easy-come 
easy-go days were over. The President, as governor of New 
York, had for eighteen months worked with Mr. Hopkins 
first as executive director and later as chairman of the State 
Temporary Emergency Relief Administration of New York, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s own creation. In his own state most of the 
elements of the national problem had been present—the 
big, broken, industrial cities, the want-amid-plenty of the 
farms, the stagnated one-industry towns, the rural and 
mountain counties, always backward, now resourceless and 
meager in experienced leadership. For a year and a half Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Hopkins had worked together in this lab- 
oratory. They and their associates had looked into the faces 
of thousands of upright men and women reduced through no 
fault of their own to live month in and month out, till 
months became years, in the barren wastes of a relief econ- 
omy. In spite of their efforts they had seen whole communities 
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demoralized by old and degrading relief methods. They 
shared a profound conviction that at its best ‘‘mass relief is 
terrible,’ and that in a country so scientific, so resourceful 
and so humane as this one it need not and must not persist. 

It is clear that President Roosevelt is not “‘relief-minded.”’ 
He sees relief, or so it appears to those who know him, as a 
necessary evil to be gotten rid of at the earliest possible date. 
He is realist enough to know that that riddance will not be 
accomplished by any one large sweeping gesture, and that 
the date of its passing is not today or tomorrow or even next 
year. He sees a strong Relief Administration as a necessary 
part of a rounded scheme to get American life back into 
running order, but a part that will shrink as the other parts 
begin to function and to pick up the load. Among these parts 
are public works, the new federal-state employment service 
and the program for industrial coordination and control 
over hours and minimum wages under the recovery bill. 
One of the last acts of Mr. Hopkins as chairman of the New 
York TERA was to work out with Fritz Kaufman, chief 
of the New York State Employment Service, a program for 
supplementary offices financed by the state relief adminis- 
tration and supervised by the Employment Service; their 
purpose to segregate job-placement from relief-giving, to 
halt the demoralization of the wage-scale when workers on 
relief lists are taken on at lower pay and to stimulate the re- 
employment of men on the basis of qualification rather than 
need. ‘That this program might develop procedures suscepti- 
ble of national application is entirely possible. 

So, at the President’s council table as recovery and re- 
employment projects take form,—along with the administra- 
tors of public works, of industrial integration, of employment 
service and so on, will be found the Administrator of Relief 
as spokesman of the millions of helpless folk worn down by 
privation, with nothing to sell but the work of their hands, 
and incredibly patient and inarticulate under conditions 
that deny them a market for their wares. 


ARPING statisticians with a sheet of cross-barred paper 
and a sharp pencil can prove that almost any project 
proposed in Washington these days to get people off relief 
and back to self-support is a mere drop when it comes to 
priming the pump of industrial recovery. Three billion dol- 
lars for public works will give jobs only to so many men for 
so long. Conservation camps? What are 250,000 youths in 
the bulk of millions of unemployed! But there is a spirit up 
and down Pennsylvania Avenue these early summer days in 
which the defeatist does not thrive. ‘‘How do we know till we 
try?” it says. ““Maybe a little imagination is what we need. 
What we’ve been doing for three years hasn’t gotten us home. 
You can lick anything by argument. Let’s try.” 

“Let’s try” is the President’s phrase and it is echoed by 
Harry Hopkins these crowded days in cutting a path of 
organization and policy through a lot of die-hard under- 
brush. “Will that get us home?” is his measure of a project, 
and “home” to Mr. Hopkins is “‘cooperation by the federal 
government with the several states and territories and the 
District of Columbia in relieving the hardship and suffering 
caused by unemployment.” Those are the words of the law 
on which the new plans are firmly planted. 

There are many kinds of suffering abroad in the land, as 
Mr. Hopkins well knows, which are outside his franchise. 
‘The new set-up cannot undertake to raise, by relief, the 
standards of living in areas which have never had a standard 
which Americans would admit as theirs. It cannot attempt 
with federal funds plainly earmarked for unemployment 
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relief, to underpin the whole structure of American social _ 
work. Its job is to deal with “hardship and suffering caused . 
by unemployment” and it is apparent from Mr. Hopkins’s — 
first official acts that for the present at least he proposes to 

hew to that line but in a way to avoid pauperizing the spirit ~ 
of great masses of American citizens by fastening on the coun- 
try the kind of dole that has spread in these last three years. 


HE first act of the new administrator was to assure the’ — 

states that the matching prifciple governing half the — 
$500 million federal fund would operate in a way to carry % 
their going relief-load through July, thus giving time to turn 
around on new plans and procedures as they bear on appli- — 
cations for grants from the ‘other half—a discretionary fund. — 
His second act was to set up offices completely removed 
from the financial atmosphere of the RFC. His third was to 
secure to himself the services of the RFC field men whose 
close-in experience and first-hand information is something 
very different from the columns of figures found in the RFC 
financial records. ‘These men are Robert W. Kelso, who 
speaks for the eastern seaboard and southeastern states, 
Rowland Haynes for a strip of central states, Sherrard Ewing 
for certain northern states, and Pierce Williams for the north- — 
western states. A. W. McMillen, who covered the south- 
western states, resigned early in June to return to his place 
on the faculty of the University of Chicago. 

In addition to these men Mr. Hopkins brought at once to 
his council Langdon Post of New York, versed in the wily 
ways of politicians even in the dark of the moon and, for as 
much time as Cincinnati will spare him, C. M. Bookman, 
seasoned community organizer and social worker who never 
loses sight of the human beings for whom all social work exists. 

On the first day of the new dispensation this handful of 
men sat down to figure out just what could be done with $500 
million in the light of what had been done with the $300 
million the last of which had gone over the dam the day be- 
fore. No memorandum came out of that conference, but 
anyone with a pencil can figure for himself that at the going 
rate of relief expenditures, half a billion dollars cannot 
possibly reach through another winter. And that same any- 
one probably, and Mr. Hopkins certainly, knows that to 
date relief has never been anywhere near adequate to match 
the human need occasioned by the depression; that there is 
a growing volume of destitution over the land; a growing 
tendency to stretch good allowances too thin for human 
subsistence and a steady stiffening of policies against pro- 
viding shelter, fuel, clothing or other minima of decency 
from public funds. 

“This cannot go on,” 
deny him? 


says Mr. Hopkins, and who will 


Figure as you will, there is not enough money in any one 
pocketbook in this country, even the pocketbook of Uncle 
Sam himself, to meet the desperate needs of the unemployed 
on a scale of common decency, let alone adequacy. But— 
“cooperation,” says the law, and if you think that the new 
set-up hasn’t power to make that soft-sounding word mean 
something just take a look at the law: 

The administrator may, under rules and regulations prescribed 
by the President, assume control of administration in any state or 
states where, in his judgment, more effective cooperation’ between 


the states and federal authorities may thereby be secured in carry- 
ing out the purposes of this act. 


and: 


The decision of the administrator as to the purpose of an expend- 
iture shall be final. 
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It is late in the day to talk about the fiscal cooperation of 
states, cities and counties. The borrowing power of many of 
them is exhausted, bonds cannot be sold, taxpayers are in 
rebellion. But not everywhere. There are plenty of states, 
cities and counties that are not as flat broke as they would 
like Uncle Sam to believe. Many a governor has weighed 
more heavily the political expediency of calling a special 
session of his legislature than he has the bitter needs of his 
people. The two states, and there are none prouder, that 
drew most heavily on RFC relief funds have no income tax. 
Sales tax, yes; gasoline tax, plenty. But a tax that would dip 
into the current incomes of its better-to-do citizens—oh no, 
it can’t be done, they say, though destitution walks their 
broad concrete highways and slow starvation breeds protests 
in their cities. 

Cooperation, in the definition of the new Federal Relief 
Administration, is a two-way business. Therefore it proposes 
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to find out—and make no mistake, it has the power to do so 
—just how much reality and how much expediency there 
was in the epidemic of collapsed local resources which oc- 
curred promptly on the entry of Uncle Sam on the relief 
scene. It proposes, when it deems such action necessary, to 
go behind plausible financial data presented by governors 
and with its own experts on state and municipal finance to 
explore the possibilities of a whole new chapter in fiscal co- 
operation. It already has a fair-to-middling idea of certain 
wells that are not as dry as they look. 

In administration too, the proposal is to have a type of co- 
operation that is not limited to fair words. In the first place 
there must be an organization in each state with which the 
federal government, personified by. the Relief Administrator, 
can cooperate; which, as an active partner it can hold 
accountable for performance. In those first crowded June 
days with moving-men still hustling desks and chairs into the 
new headquarters at Washington, a plan, a 
minimum standard if you like, was blocked 
out for state and local administration which 
it was hoped would afford a definite alloca- 
tion of responsibility, continuity of operation 
and the framework for effective performance. 

The plan which at present figures officially 
only as a guide to field workers in advising 
governors on what is expected of them under 
the new dispensation,—but which unofficially 
may be taken as a word to the wise—pins 
squarely on the governor the responsibility for 
the state’s share in the relief partnership. It 
assumes that he will delegate authority for de- 
tailed supervision of local relief activities to 
some properly constituted body, be it a state 
welfare department or an appointed non- 
political commission. The duties of such a 
state relief organization are specified as to the 
preparation of data to support applications 
for funds and to indicate local standards. It 
shall, in addition to formulating policies, pre- 
pare a reasonably comprehensive plan of re- 
lief for the state by which the measure of 
federal cooperation may be determined. It 
must provide a full-time qualified director, an 
adequate number of field supervisors to check 
on the efficiency of local methods and on ade- 
quacy of relief, and such auditing and statis- 
tical staff as may be necessary to prepare the 
monthly financial and other reports required 
in Washington. 

For cities and counties the Federal Relief 
Administration proposes a pattern similar to 
that of the state—an official local body ap- 
proved by the state relief authority, charged 
with responsibility for executing local relief 
polities and collécting required information 
through adequate qualified personnel the 
duties of which are stated. 

Thus the new Federal Relief Administra- 
tion goes promptly to the states with an in- 
centive (its $250 million dollar matching fund 
to begin with) and a definite plan for adminis- 


Total 
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$280,385,519 6$19,614,481 


* Not including $334,900 reimbursed by one political subdivision in Ohio. 
+ Including $334,900 reimbursed by one political subdivision in Ohio. 


6$300,000,000 


trative cooperation. It is prepared to go a long 
way in the provision of funds, not only for 
local relief but for personnel to dispense those 
funds in ways that will realize their maximum 
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of helpfulness. It cannot obviously lay down rules for the 
content of relief—the country is too big for that and differs 
too widely, community by community. What would be 
largesse for a Negro in a Florida village would be starvation 
for his brother in industrial Newark, N. J. What would fill 
the gap for a small-town New England family with a garden 
and a woodlot would not sustain a family in a Chicago tene- 
ment. But if through its field workers and its monthly report- 
ing system the Administration discovers that standards in 
any community are below the level of human decency it can, 
and it will, want to know the reason why. And if the condition 
is not corrected it can,—and it will—go over the governor and 
everybody else directly to the people affected. 


T WOULD be unfortunate if in these first weeks the impres- 
sion gained currency that this new Relief Administration is 
more concerned with organization than with people. Organi- 
zation there must be if order and responsibility are to be 
brought into the business of dispensing relief in ways which 
will make it more effective. The new dispensation is not hard- 
boiled, but it is deeply resolved to get results. The sum it 
controls is small in relation to the vast accumulation of 
human need, but it has the power and the determination to 
uncover hoarded local resources, to add to the common pool 
and to institute better methods of determining and meeting 
relief needs. Mr. Hopkins is too good a social worker not to 
know that good organization and sound methods can pro- 
duce better results for less money. ““They’ve never been 
tried on a national scale and they will help a lot to ‘get us 
homeses 

There is no denying that relief lists in many places are 
peppered with names that should never have been there. 
Such is the inevitable result of mass-relief operations without 
adequate supervision. It seems highly probable that under 
the new dispensation all relief lists will be re-investigated to 
weed out as far as possible such favoritism, graft and waste 
as may have crept in, to the end not alone of reducing gross 
expenditures, though that would be desirable, but of re- 
leasing funds to do a better and more adequate job where 
such improvement is plainly needed. The Administration 
has a baleful eye ready for such folk as the southern justice 
of the peace and local relief czar who, when it was pointed 
out that his relief list included every family in his juris- 
diction, exlaimed, ‘“‘Purge that list? My lan’, boy, I’m in 
politics. I kain’t purge no list.” 

Along the way “chome”’ are many of the tough spots at 
which Mr. Hopkins says he will not balk. On his desk the 
day he moved in were urgent pleas for financing out 
of federal funds the great bulk of child-caring and hospital 
work in the country. A fat slice of the half-billion might have 
gone then and there. On the desk too was ample evidence 
that many local officials and private organizations were not 
averse to moving over under good old Uncle Sam’s financial 
wing their whole load of welfare activities including total 
payrolls and a nice little item of deficit. Policies of the Fed- 
eral Relief Administration are still fluid on many points and 
will undoubtedly remain so, but lest he be swamped in the 
beginning, Mr. Hopkins made clear his initial stand in a 
telegram to the governors of all states receiving federal funds: 


. I am of the opinion that the cooperative intent of the law 
will be given effect if funds made available to states by the Federal 
Relief Administration are used . . . for the payment of general 
administration costs excepting the rental of local and state adminis- 
tration headquarters, further excepting the salaries of regularly 
employed public officials assigned to unemployment relief adminis- 
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tration, and further excepting the salaries of all relief workers not 
under the direct supervision of a public relief official. These costs 
should be paid by the states and local political subdivisions. : 

It is my interpretation of the act that local and state funds should . 
be used for hospitalization, the care of dependent children in in-_ 
stitutions or boarding-homes, institutional care of all kinds, © 
pensions and the welfare activities normally carried on by state 
and local subdivisions. 


Thus it is clear that states, cities and private social-work 
organizations must carry their own normal responsibilities. — 
It is one way, of course, to keep local funds from drying up — 
completely and to ensure that local organization is not 4 
pauperized by over-dependence on a rich old uncle. In - 
short, it is an article.in the terms of the new partnership~ 
from which, with its allocation of obligations and its firm ‘ 
footing of responsibility, may come a new type of public- 
relief administration with dignity and capacity worthy of 
its human trust. 
In large cities the toughest spot in relief is probably the ‘ 
matter of rents. The relief administration has made no pro- * 
nouncement on a national rent policy. Like the content of ° 
relief, the rent question is too big and too colored by local ° 
conditions to permit of hurried blanket rulings. For the pres- ° 
ent the Administration will more likely insist on closer local +| 
scrutiny of individual cases with encouragement to local ' 
experimentation in ‘‘renovation for occupancy,” ‘‘shelter | 
allowance”? and other devices which are being tried out” 
here and there. It is a problem to grapple with. ; 
Homeless transients, the country over, are another tough | 
spot specifically within the purview of the Federal Relief ~ 
Administration. In this it has the counsel and access to the 
data of the National Committee on Homeless and Transients 
and the expert services of A. W. McMillen of the University | 
of Chicago, who made the first field study of the problem | 
for the United States Children’s Bureau (see Boys on the — 
Loose by A. W. McMillen, Survey Graphic, September 
1932) and whose territory as field man for the RFC relief | 
set-up included the transient-ridden southwestern states. 
By the time these words are read the Administration will — 
haveready a plan, now formulating, in which national leader- 
ship and cooperation will be exerted to bring a measure of — 
decency and security to the new groups who have been | 
impelled to join the nomads of the highways and byways, | 
the jungles and the shantytowns. 


OOPERATION with self-help or barter organizations is 

alsoin the franchise of the Relief Administration. How this 
may be developed ona national or evenastate-wide scale is not 
yet clear. It is possible that some state where barter organi- 
zations are pretty well established may be the theater of 
experiment in methods and. procedures that need to be 
tested before any large-scale effort is launched. 

There are other tough spots of many kinds up and down 
these United States which challenge all the imagination, the 
ingenuity and the action which Mr. Hopkins and his aides 
can muster. There is Aroostook County, Maine, for instance, 
the home of the justly famous Maine potato. Once the rich- 
est county in the state, it is now the victim of its single-crop 
policy and is reduced to subsisting on its own unsold potatoes 
and literally nothing else. There is Gila County, Arizona, 
locale of three of the famous copper mines of the country, 
long closed down with only a distant prospect of reopening. 
In the whole bare craggy county there is no one piece of 


arable land as big as a dinner-table. For two years the male 


population of the country has spent (Continued on page 385) 


BACK TO WORK 


BY BEULAH AMIDON 


IM BROWN and Bill Jones do not tell this 
story. But it is useless to discuss the means 
already tried for getting men back to 

work, our gains and shortcomings, and the 
new schemes that are taking shape, unless be- 
hind the plans and the administrative ma- 
chinery we keep in sight the jobless man, his 
family, his home, his broken hopes, his urgent 
need, 

Today they probably number between ten 
and fifteen millions, these men and women, 
normally wage-earners, who are unable to 
find employment. Their plight represents the 
most critical symptom of our economic mal- 
adjustment and perhaps the most reliable in- 
dex of fundamentally better conditions will be 
a steady upturn in the employment curve. 
Meanwhile, unemployment leaves a great 
vacuum in the nation’s work and wages. Into 
it we have pumped a thin stream of family 
income through relief and made-work and, 
so far, an even less adequate trickle of em- 
ployment. 

Elsewhere in this issue the inauguration of 
the administration’s relief program is inter- 
preted. Paralleling that fresh nation-wide 
effort to succor the victims of depression 
comes the Wagner Federal-State Employ- 
ment Service Act, the first constructive step 
in a decade in organizing our chaotic labor market. It dove- 
tails into the relief legislation, for it is only by drawing men 
off relief lists that the relief load can be lightened, and relief 
agencies themselves do not afford the right sort of outlet for 
organized placement. It dovetails also into the expanded 
public-works program, for if that is to be most effective in 
supplying work, there is need for modern personnel prac- 
tices in sifting out and selecting workers at the points of 
intake. It dovetails into all plans under the Recovery Act, 
for as business picks up, the importance of swift and adequate 
machinery for connecting men with jobs in private industry 
is clear. We should of course have had a going system of 
labor exchanges ready to function in such a period of transi- 
tion, but at least we have a framework now, not only for ac- 
tion in the emergency but as a base for long-range employ- 
ment planning. 

Before taking up these possibilities, run over with me our 
efforts to date to give people work, what they are, how they 
_ have functioned, where they have fallen short, their possi- 
bilities and the deep-going changes in attitude and organiza- 


When work starts up again, the first need will be for machinery 
to sort men out for jobs, and the Wagner Employment Ex- 
change Acct places just that kind of machine in the capable 
hands of Secretary Perkins. Public works, minimum wages, 
short hours, the National Recovery Act and economic plan- 
ning—recent weeks have been an inventory of exciting hope 


Fy pean 


Fitzpatrick in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Putting the heat on 


tion indicated by our four-year experience of depression, if 
we are to make headway in supplying jobs as the answer to 
unemployment. Let us begin with such success as we have 
had with public works as a make-weight, and with the 
Spread-the-Work movement which last winter was put 
forward with such confidence as an emergency program. 


ACK in 1922, The President’s Unemployment Conference 
urged the use of public works to take up the slack when 
private enterprise falters. It was then held and it has been 
repeatedly pointed out since, that much spade-work must 
be done in good times if such employment is to be available 
in time of depression. But this requirement was largely over- 
looked until, in the first depression winter, one hard-pressed 
community after another turned to public works as the 
simplest way out for the jobless worker. Only when emer- 
gency bond issues had been rushed through was it clearly 
realized that months, even years, are needed to plan public 
construction and improvements, obtain sites, make surveys 
and blueprints, arrange the financing, contract for materials. 
The*only jump in the national total of local 
public works was in the first six months of 1930 
when such projects as were already blueprinted 
and financed were pushed ahead. Since that time, 
with pressure on public officials to pare expenses 
and in the absence of long-term planning and 
provision, local public works have fallen off in 
increasing percentages, as has private construc- 
tion. The federal government, on the other 
hand, has increased its public works through the 
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depression, until expenditures for 1932 more than doubled those for | 
any of the four “‘good”’ years, 1925, ’26, ’27, ’28. Otto T. Mallery, one || 
of the country’s leading authorities on public works, points out: “This | 
was due to the fact that Mr. Hoover had been influential in previous — 
administrations in keeping public building and expenditures on rivers — 
and harbors at a minimum during the boom and that he called for | 
increases in the budget in these departments and other prepared public 
projects during bad times.” 

Realization of the possibilities and limitations »f public works as a | 
source of emergency employment is set forth in federal and state legis- | 
lation. The public-works section of the Industrial Recovery Act, passed _ 
by Congress as this is written, aims to prime the pump of private in- — 
dustry through government activity based on government borrowing, 
and upon new taxation, and by this means increase the volume of bank — 
credit as well as expenditure for labor and materials. If the measure is |" 
carried out as it was planned, it will mean $3,300,000,000 in govern- 
ment credit transmuted into purchasing power through “‘any and all 
such enterprises as have been heretofore constructed or carried on 
either directly by public authority or with public aid to serve the in- 
terests of the general public, including the construction under public 
control of low-cost housing and slum-clearance projects.” | 

Perhaps the most important provision is the direction to the Public || 
Works Administration, set up under the scheme, ‘‘to prepare a compre- 
hensive program of public works.’’ This means planning. The Federal 
Employment Stabilization Board has already assembled from the vari- 
ous departments the elements of such a comprehensive program for six 
years’ work ahead. This is ready for the new Administration and should 
help the new machinery with its increased resources and broader scope 
to function swiftly. 

Public-works legislation of a new type, so drawn as to gear in with the 
proposed federal law, was enacted in Pennsylvania a few weeks ago. 

7 This measure declares it to be ‘“‘the policy of the Commonwealth to 
WANTED arrange the construction of public works by the Commonwealth so far 


é| SHiCoR Es eae as practicable in such manner as will assist in the stabilization of in- 

Soe” dustry and employment through the proper timing of such construction 
and its acceleration during the periods of unemployment and business 
depression. . . . ”? The law creates a State Public Works Planning 
Board which is directed to prepare ‘‘a six-year comprehensive plan and 
financial program” and ‘‘to promote the preparation of detailed plans 
for construction projects one year in advance.” It is to cooperate on 
the one hand with the appropriate federal agency “‘in restraining 
public works during boom times and high costs and in accelerating 
necessary public works during periods of unemployment and low costs,” 
and on the other hand with local public-works planning boards au- 
thorized under the act for cities and principal counties. 

In these two legislative proposals is set down in national and in 
state terms a lesson of the depression. Out of the experience of the hard 
years we have apparently gained sufficient wisdom to begin work on 
one of the defenses against unemployment for which the experts have 


for a decade pleaded in vain. 


HE Share-the-Work movement as a source of jobs made its appear- 
ance without benefit of experts but with the blessing of practical men 
of affairs. The movement was inaugurated at a meeting of bankers and 
industrialists called by Mr. Hoover in August 1932 “to consider 
further methods of stimulating recovery.’? At that gathering it was 
pointed out that part-time work, experimentally tried by a few employ- 
ers as a means of giving a maximum number of employes a regular if 
reduced income might be generally extended. Some months earlier 
banking and industrial committees had been set up in the twelve Fed- 
eral Reserve Districts to mobilize efforts toward “normal activity.” 
The Share-the-Work movement was launched as an activity of these 
committees with a central coordination 

a See Parson: leva binoscie in committee headed by Walter Teagle, 
The short week debate The St. Louis Post-Dispatch president of Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
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Some concerns applied the plan only to factory operatives, others extended 
it to the clerical and supervisory force. Various methods were used: fewer 
days of work a week; fewer hours of work a day; rotation of days off; alternat- 
ing workers or shifts; shortened shifts in continuous operation; frequently 
a combination of two or more methods. The backing of trade associations, 
professional organizations and service clubs was sought and war-time de- 
vices were used to stir enthusiasm for an undertaking that involved a good 
_ deal of individual hardship. If Jim Brown and Bill Jones were telling this 
| story, they would list some of the things a family must “‘do without”? when 
_ the wage-earner’s pay envelop has to be shared with the chap at the next 

bench. The Share-the-Work movement “‘at no time advocated the reduc- 

tion of compensation below the levels necessary for subsistence.’ The fact 
§)} remains, however, that sharing work meant sharing wages, and to many 
}) observers the end result seemed to be to pass around unemployment rather 
than jobs. This view is borne out at least in part by the fact that payroll 
totals fell a good deal faster than employment after the Share-the-Work 
| movement began. 
; In mid-December the U. S. Departments of Commerce and of Labor sent 
}) a questionnaire to about 450,000 firms “‘seeking information both as tothe 

| extent of work-sharing already in effect and as to the willingness of employ- 
ers to make further adjustments in the creation of additional jobs.” Basing 
| their conclusions on an analysis of the returns, the coordination committee 
estimated that “‘at least 5,500,000 jobs have been created or saved through 
work-sharing during the entire period of the depression.” 

In March the work of the coordination committee was turned over to 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Neither the Department of Commerce 
nor the Department of Labor is at present taking active steps to further the 
aims of the Share-the-Work movement through the voluntary action of 
employers. While the Chamber of Commerce maintains contacts with the 
district organizations, the chief interest of the central organization and of 

the groups has shifted to federal legislation and regulating hours of labor. 
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ALIFORNIA was one of the first states to fix a six-hour day and a five- 

day week for public works and the five-day week where practicable in 
| the state service. More than a year ago Senator Hugo L. Black of Alabama 
introduced federal legislation forbidding interstate commerce in the prod- 
uct of industries in which workers are employed more than five days a week, 
| six hours a day. The bill was for a time actively pushed as an administration 
measure in the special session of Congress which began in March. Later, 
the regulation of hours was made a part of the Industrial Recovery Bill and 
was left to each industry to work out subject to the general supervisory 
scheme of the coordinating program. Under the provisions for codes of fair 
competition, the President is authorized to fix maximum hours of labor 
after investigation and public hearings covering the conditions of the in- 
dustry involved. The thirty-hour week was however included in the public- 
works section of the bill. ; 

Some employers went so far in their work-sharing that the results to the 
workers and to the community were decidedly on the debit side of the ledger. 
A steel company in western New York, for example, in order to maintain 
its payroll intact, finally cut its working time down to a day a week, and 
left the local relief agencies to “‘carry”’ its employes. Under the conscientious 
but unimaginative effort of a specialty manufacturer to “‘keep all my people 
at work,”’ the force was rotated in small shifts and the employes averaged 
less than two days’ work and wages a week. Such extremes were by no means 
in accord with the Share-the-Work program, but the fact that they occurred 
and were widely criticized brought to the fore the need for a wage mini- 
mum below which the income of the worker would not be permitted to fall. 
_ Mandatory minimum-wage legislation was enacted in recent months in 
New York, New Jersey, New Hampshire and Utah, and the principle is 
_ written into the federal Industrial Recovery Act so as to safeguard the short 
_working-day of employes in industry and on public works. 

_ Another depression lesson, sharpened by the Share-the-Work movement, 

is the possibility of opening up jobs for 
adult wage-earners by taking children out of 
business and industry. Subtracting the 
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number of children employed as farm laborers and family 
workers and those probably employed only outside school 
hours, there were more than a million boys and girls be- 
tween 10 and 18 years of age at work at the time of the last 
Census. There has been some change in this figure in the 
depression, but the drop in the number of children employed 
is undoubtedly less than the general decrease in employ- 
ment. To occupy these young people constructively with 
further schooling or vocational training would open up hun- 
dreds of thousands of jobs for adults in factories, shops and 
offices. 


HE depression has also served to bring to focus our need 

for adequate public-employment service, not only to get 
employer and worker together without unnecessary loss of 
time or energy to either, but also as a source of information 
essential to any real attack on problems of employment and 
unemployment. Here, as in understanding and preparing to 
use public works, we have gone forward, not slumped, since 
1929; although as brought out in The Survey Graphic for 
March, the substitute, federal service scheme set up by 
Secretary Doak was a weak reed to lean on, and one of the 
early acts of Secretary Perkins was to throw much of it away. 
Demonstration offices, financed in part by foundation grants 
for an experimental period, have been set up in peateae 
centers to show how an adequate public employment center 
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serves its community and also to develop procedures suited } 
to typical American industrial and business situations (see 
Survey Graphic, February 1933). Now comes the Wagner | 
Act, signed by the President on June 6, authorizing an appro- 
priation of a million and a half dollars the first year and four | | 
millions a year thereafter for public employment services, 

three fourths to be distributed to the states on a dollar-ford | 
dollar basis, the balance to be used for administration. The | 
bill is practically the same as the one passed a year ago and | 
vetoed by Mr. Hoover but has gone through a process of | 
technical revision. The urgent need for such a program was | 
underscored in a statement by Senator Wagner when the | 
measure passed the Senate: 


The restoration of the thirteen million unemployed men and | 
women to their normal occupations is the most difficult task of the 
period of reconstruction. . Let no one delude himself that, 
with the resumption of business, men will universally return to 
their former shops and work-benches and resume where they left 
off. . . . Such a course is quite impossible in view of the many 
changes that have occurred. . . . We must provide the best ma-_ 
chinery we can contrive carefully to bring the right man to the 
proper job. This bill is designed to accomplish that purpose. 


The current limitation and the long wisdom of the | 
Wagner Act is that it projects a decentralized system. | 
Therefore it depends on local initiative. In those states with 
going public services, such as New York, California, Penn- | 
sylvania, Ohio, Minnesota, Wisconsin, its || 
resources are immediately available. In || 
other states the present set-up is sketchy. | 
There it may be the means of stimulating | 
activity and raising administrative standards. | 
When it comes to the states that have no 
system, there may or may not be an impasse. | 
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Certainly these states cannot reap the full. 
benefits of the new scheme until legislative } 
action creates a state employment service. | 
Meanwhile it is quite possible that the new 
national administration will afford leader- 4 
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ship in shaping emergency set-ups. 
In New York, under the constructive ad- || 
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ministration of Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, a <f 
challenging precedent is taking shape. Fritz 
Kaufman, appointed by Frances Perkins in || 
her term as state industrial commissioner to 
reorganize the State Employment Service, 
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has brought the chain of state offices—four | 
in Greater New York and six in upstate cities 0§ 
—to a high level of effectiveness. Lack of ii 
funds prevedied much-needed expansion of ; 
the system, but a cooperative plan has been ~ 


initiated to cut this knot. Fourteen new offices — 
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are being opened under the State Employ- 
ment Service as a work-project of the Tem- — 
porary Emergency Relief Administration. }\ 
The proposal calls for three-way cooperation: © 
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the employment service to organize and © 
supervise, TERA to supply the personnel out 


Sub-Totals 10,805 10,912 11,153 11,339 10,492 


of state relief funds, the local community to 
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provide and maintain suitable quarters and 


1 Excluding federal aid. 
* Including federal aid, excluding District of Columbia. 


Based on reports to the F. W. Dodge Corporation, to the Department of Agriculture, the 


Bureau of the Census and the Federal Employment Stabilization Board. 
Compiled by the Federal Employment Stabilization Board. 
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equipment. The expected benefits include: > 
elimination of overlapping effort, better - 
appreciation of the distinction between relief > 
and employment, better service to employers, — 
less exploitation of. the unemployed. 

The rejuvenated (Continued on page 383) © 


CENE I. A congested city neighborhood. A five-story 
brick building flush against neighboring buildings. A 
narrow street. First floor interior, a clean, cheerless 

- entrance hall, adjoining a large, clean, cheerless dining-hall. 

‘Ten long tables each seating twenty men. Men with impene- 

trable countenances filing steadily by the cafeteria-like 

counter. Silently receiving a meal of stew, bread and coffee 
and silently seating themselves. 

Half the tables were already filled when I arrived before 
six in the evening. The occupants, crouching like lifeless 
figures over stew-bowls, looked up furtively as we entered. 
Complete silence but for the clatter of tin dishes. The men 
scarcely glanced at their neighbors. Scores of newcomers 
filed by the counter, took up their trays and passed to 
| Vacant seats. Still that appalling quiet. 

Were these human beings too dull, I asked myself, to be 
interested in anything but supplying an animal need? Why 
had they apparently lost all interest in life, all courage? 
What was the story behind this living picture that might 
have been entitled Resignation? 

The meal was finished in silence. In silence the men went 
to the disrobing room, gave up their clothes to be 
fumigated, bathed, were examined by the doctor 
'and then—although it was still scarcely seven 
o’clock—they went to bed. To the two large 
dormitories with double-decker beds, each 
dormitory accommodating 325 men. Rooms as 
cheerless as the dining-room below. Nothing to 
_do now until lights out at ten o’clock. Nothing 
| to do but talk to your neighbor perhaps (for 
surely that meal-time silence must end) or be 
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One of the men wrote a friend: “Il never felt better in my life. The exercise is the best | had in fifteen years” 
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annoyed by others in case you wanted to settle down for the 
night. But to mention settling down for the night in that 
atmosphere of disinfectants and herded humanity is prob- 
ably a contradiction of terms. 

Why without exception did these men retire so early? Why 
didn’t they read or play checkers with other sociable in- 
mates? Because rules said bed immediately after supper. And 
no doubt to many who had been pounding the pavement all 
day bed was a welcome refuge. But after all, neither rules nor 
personal inclination was the controlling factor here. The fact 
was this building had no reading or recreation room, no 
quarters except those already mentioned, and there was not 
an inch of space between it and the adjoining buildings that 
could be used for recreation purposes. 

Where would these men go during the day, I wondered, 
when—rules again—they must clear out immediately after 
an early breakfast of cereal and tea? Would they sit listlessly 
on park benches or just wander aimlessly around until five 
o’clock when they would troop back here again? Who were 
these men? What was this place? 

The men were a cross-section of the unemployed homeless 


When Survey Graphic set out to discover what both men and 
community had gotten out of work-relief, it found a shining 
example a few miles from its doorstep. At Camp Bluefield 
run-of-the-mill men lost in the Municipal Lodging House 
have done valuable reclamation work and have found new 
muscles and quickened spirits in a camp in Palisades Park 
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of New York City, who for days, months and often years 
have been hopelessly looking for jobs. The place was the 
main Municipal Lodging House, excellent as lodging-houses 
go. One of the many, including those run by the Salvation 
Army, which are the only “home” known to 96 percent of 
New York City’s homeless unemployed men, most of whom, 
according to good authority, are spending twenty out of 
thirty nights a month in such a shelter. New York’s un- 
employed homeless 
are assured food and a 
bed instead of starva- 
tion and a park bench 
at night,—that is the 
city’s proud boast. 
“Efficiency” indeed. 
But hopeless human 
beings need more than 
a kennel and food if 
they are not to de- 
teriorate beyond re- 
pair as useful mem- 
bers of the community. 
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country. Exterior . 
a low two-story 
rambling building on 
themicnestmon mam alll: 
commanding a beau- 
tiful view. A large 
grassy field in front. 
Men playing _ base- 
ball, others returning, 
pickax and shovel over 
their shoulders, from 
nearby forest. Interior. 
Office. An airy dormi- 
tory with two hundred 
army cots. A huge, 
neat and cheerful kitchen, one end of which is used as a 
dining-room. Eight long tables neatly set with heavy white 
Eignes each table seating twenty-four men. 

It was half-past five. The men began coming into the din- 
ing-room by twos and fours, some arm in arm, talking 
merrily together. Soon all tables were filled—two hundred 
men less a few on dining-room duty who were serving the 
others with English beef stew, garden vegetables, cake and 
coffee. (At noon that same day the men told me they had 
had roast leg of veal, string beans, mashed potatoes, rice 
custard pudding and tea.) Conversation ran high. The events 
of the day were discussed. The events of yesterday recalled; 
plans for tomorrow made. 

‘Gee, that was a swell play we had last night,” 
said. 

““You sure were a great comedian, 
neighbor. 

“But Pll have to hand it to the kids in that dramatic club 
the highschool sent up last week. They’re real actors.” 

“Say, how’d you make out today?” an old-timer was ask- 
ing a newcomer who had had his first experience with the 
pickax in the forest that morning. 

‘Remember you promised to play checkers with me 
tonight.” 

“The weather’s so nice, I’d rather play ball after supper. 
Checkers for me when it rains.” 


one man 


* another praised his 


| 

| 
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And so the conversation flowed on. Two hundred happ> 
faces. Supper was over. The men filed out. No, that’s not the 
word for there was nothing of military dicate about chil 
picture. 
A baseball game was started. Another group went to the} 
little building across the field used as a reading- and writing’; 
room. Others wandered over the grounds while some 
gathered in the dormitory and continued the supper-table 
talk or joined in table 
games at the end oj) 
the room reserved for, 
that purpose. This 
place was like a club |. 
No furtive glances ai) 
my guide and myself), 
These men eagerly! 
told me all about 
themselves and _ this’ 
“grand spot in the| 
country” where they | 
worked six hours ai) 
day in forest reclama-. 
tion and improvement, 
work, where they 
found congenial com- 
panionship; where, as 
one man put it, they: 
were being re-created) 
into human _ beings, 
for when they came 
there they were 
“pretty much down ¢ 
and out.” } 
Who were these) 
men? What was thish) 
place? Why contrast || 
it with Scene I? For), 
the simple reason that | 
these were the same | 
men. They had come here directly from the lodging-house. : 
The place? Camp Bluefield, at Blauvelt, New York, where 4 
two hundred former Municipal Lodging House inmates are | 
given a home and work. But though the men were the same ' 
in body and flesh, to all intents and purposes they were dif- | 
ferent human beings, for their spirit and outlook on life had | 
nothing in common with their former selves. 
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In the lodging-house—scores of silent men filing past the food counter 


PECNS introduction to my story perhaps, but I hope not ” 
a pointless one. This is the story of an experiment ¢ 
which represents an approach to the ideal in the care of { 
homeless unemployed men, a project which might be offered - 
as a model for other communities to emulate so successful _ 
has it been in its short life of seven months. Camp Bluefield ) 
is a dream come true, the dream of those who have long 4 
contended—long before the present emergency focussed — 
public attention on the problem—that a lodging-house will ) 
not solve the problem of the homeless unemployed man 
whether professional panhandler and vagrant or the man | 
who really wants to work. Quite the contrary. 

New York had a precedent for industrial camps for the ) 
homeless for in 1931, spurred on by the Welfare Council of > 
New York City, the Department of Correction, following the / 
example of several European countries, had established a 1 
farm colony at Gray Court where men committed by the | 
court were given useful work to do. A year ago, with 7 


te 


| 
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| unemployment steadily rolling up its toll of victims, with 


# the Work Colony 


jobs becoming a permanent scarcity, a few far-sighted in- 
Heriduals in New York City saw the need for the immediate 
| establishment of such a camp—or preferably a series of simi- 
| lar camps for men who, despite all efforts, simply could not 


4 find jobs. The Welfare Council again took the lead. A plan 


| for a work colony for unemployed homeless was suggested to 
\the State Temporary Emergency Relief Administration, 
which agency was giving large sums for work relief. 

A project of special significance in this connection was one 
| which is still going full blast—in the adjacent Palisades 
i 


Interstate Park. Twenty-five hundred married men are em- 


| ployed at $24 weekly wages for two weeks a month fifty miles 
at 
fl 

whom credit for this enterprise belongs, reports that thanks 


) {rom the city in building roads, clearing forests and generally 
| increasing the recreational facilities of the park. It might be 
added parenthetically here that Major William A. Welch, to 


to the work accomplished by these “‘unemployed”’ he is about 
six years ahead of his planned program for the improvement 
| of this world-famous park overlooking the Hudson River. 

But “‘our heroes” at Blauvelt were not necessarily married. 


‘|| Moreover they were homeless, both of which conditions 


| made them ineligible to join the ranks of these daily com- 
muters. Besides, the TERA had no site to suggest for a per- 


| manent camp and funds could be supplied only for work 


| projects which are established on public lands. 

But here was a germ of an idea. The new problem was put 
up to Major Welch. Work could easily be found, he replied, 
in the park for a small army of men. He would undertake to 
organize and provide supervisors for such work. But again 
| the question arose, where to house the men? And who would 
_ be responsible for the organization and supervision of activi- 
ues outside work hours, 
for to be effective a 
|camp must be more 
than a mere shelter. 
Ralph Astrofsky, of 
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Committee of the Wel- 
fare Council, pledged 
himself to look after 
this side of the experi- 
ment. 

And so, after much 
foraging and planning, 
Camp Bluefield came 
into being. Located 
twenty miles from the 
city, it is a coopera- 
| tive enterprise of the 
State Temporary Re- 
lief Administration, 
the Interstate Pali- 
| sades Commission and 
the Work Colony 
Committee of the 
Welfare Council. 

The use of The New _ 
York Tribune’s summer camp for anemic children, situated 
on park lands, was secured. A heatless, waterless summer 
| camp! How it was “‘improved” so as to make it livable in 
| winter is part of this story. But once a place was found, the 
important thing was that the TERA was ready to go ahead 
with a trial group, and if it worked to provide $6 weekly 


wages for two hundred men. 
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In the woods—a children’s fresh-air camp made into quarters for 200 men 
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Another difficulty—a most surprising one. The potential 
residents of the to-be-established camp were suspicious. 
No “volunteers” stepped forth when the plan was explained 
to them at the lodging-house. Were they being railroaded 
to a jail in the country? At least now they were “‘free men.” 
Suddenly a natural leader arose, a big Irishman who in 
happier times had been in charge of a thousand men in a 
construction camp. He knew what steady work in the open 
meant. He was willing to take a chance. After his ‘‘count me 
in” others took courage and more than the initial quota of 
twenty-five men stepped out of the crowd. 

They arrived at Blauvelt on a cold December day during 
the heaviest snowfall of years. Men scantily clad, some with 
tattered overcoats, some with none at all. No heat and no 
water. But these were pioneers. Hardships did not daunt 
their ardor. They seemed to sense that on them success or 
failure depended. 

Necessity, as usual, was the mother of invention. The 
vicinity was scoured for empty oil drums, which were con- 
verted into stoves. Thus the heating problem was solved, 
what with plenty of wood available in the adjacent forest. 
An old water system, pipes buried deep enough to defy the 
freezing weather, was located and reconditioned. No longer 
need the men use melted snow for washing. The men worked 
twelve hours a day to condition the camp. A generous friend 
was induced to sign the bond for the loan of two hundred 
army cots and blankets. A minimum of kitchen utensils were 
purchased. An army cook was engaged, who is paid by the 
men themselves. 

In no time the camp was ready to receive the 175 addi- 
tional men waiting to come, for once the first contingent had 
started many were eager to join those who had shown the way. 

The organization of 
the camp is simple 
and effective. Rise at 
6 A.M., breakfast at 7, 
work in the forest or 
at camp duties 8 to 
11, dinner at 12, work 
1 to 4, supper at 5:30, 
bed at 10. Each man 
pays from $3 to $3.50 
weekly (for expenses 
fluctuate with market 
prices of commodi- 
ties) out of $6 wages, 
for his maintenance. 
Two young men, 
themselves unem- 
ployed, but a few 
years out of college, 
who as undergradu- 
ates had been promi- 
nent in athletics and 
who had always had a 
“hankering desire to 
go into work with 
boys,” were engaged 
as supervisors. The success of the director and his assistant 
with these two hundred men is a stinging reply to the 
skeptics who had said that at least a dozen “guards” would 
be necessary. The morale of the place is such that a would-be 
infringer against community standards would soon find him- 
self so unpopular that he would either conform or leave. So 
far only one man has left for cause, the cause being that he 
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Social life out of work-hours is important at Camp Bluefield. 
They play ball, put on their own shows and generally have 
the air of men at their club. Note the type of young fellows 
at the checker game and reading before the bright windows 


refused to bathe! “Supervision, not discipline”’ 
may be regarded as the directors’ philosophy. 

The directors have organized a recreational 
program which includes stimulating the inter- 
est of the neighboring communities and inspiring the men 
to ‘‘spontaneously”’ organize athletic teams, dramatic per- 
formances and the like. Every Saturday there is a ballgame 
with a local. team as opponents. Wrestling bouts and vaude- 
ville performances are given on a stage improvised from dis- 
carded scenery begged from a New York theater. 

To the nearby town of Nyack must go some credit for 
Camp Bluefield’s success; Nyack, whose authorities had not 
unnaturally protested against its establishment on the ground 
that they didn’t want ‘“‘a couple of hundred idle men from 
New York hanging around the town.” But once they realized 
that their fears were unwarranted, thanks to the men’s 
excellent behavior, the mayor himself appeared to offer the 
town’s cooperation. Soon the ministers offered their services 
to the camp. Local groups volunteered to give entertain- 
ments. The men are still talking of an entertainment which 
Rollo Peters, who lives not far away, organized with the help 
of local talent. But perhaps from an opportunity to act them- 
selves, the men get most enjoyment and satisfaction. 
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flop down on their beds after supper. But once accustomed to 
their new status, they began to take a lively interest in other | 
things. 


‘“discovered.” 


requested the director to ‘“‘take a couple of dollars that’s 
been put to my credit and buy some silk stockings for my 
sister. She’s going to be eighteen soon.”? Another “single” 
man suddenly announced that he wanted to go to New York | 
to see his wife whom he had left the year before ‘“‘because I __ 
just couldn’t stand staying around the house all day and 

feeling her eyes accusing me of being a loafer. Now that I’ve 
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“All my. life Iva 
wanted to be an acroj) 
bat,” one of the men, a} 
kitchen helper by trade / 
confided to me, “bu)} 
I’ve never had time tc’ 
train myself. But 4 
wasn’t so bad on they 
trapeze last night.” | 

Nyack took charge 0.) 
sanitation and _healtk, 
problems under the su+} 
pervision of the town’s} 
health officer. Daily ai) 
4:30 a physician is on) 
duty at the camp. But! 
the health of the men)! 
has been so excellent! 
that the six volunteer | 
doctors have had little: 
to do. Only two mem) 
have been in bed as long | 
as two days, and that | 
from overeating. Their | 
average gain in weight | 
has been seven pounds; | 
some have gained as | 
high as twenty pounds. | 

The day I visited the | 
camp but four ‘‘pa-! 
tients’ answered  sick- | 
call, and I was told that | 
that was an unusually | 
large number. The most: | 
serious ailment was a 
finger that had been) | 
slightly infected in the 
woods, One man with a | 
sore throat was ordered | 
to remain indoors much) 
to the disgust 
of one of his | 
pals who said, | 
“Aw, gee, he | 
can’t be sick, 
he’s our best 
pitcher!’ But the doctor convinced him health came first. | 

All this did not happen at once. At first the men cared for 
nothing but three square meals and work and the chance to 


| 


a ' é i 
‘‘T’ve no one to write to,”’ was the usual answer on arrival || 


when the writing-room was shown. But a few weeks later | 
the same man would say, ‘‘Well, now I’m working I guess | 


I'll let my family hear from me.” Families were miraculously 
One boy who was “‘alone in the world,” after a while shyly | 


if good. That'll give me a 
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saved up twenty dollars, 
'though,’’ he added, 
“maybe I’ll go back for 


little time to look around 
for work.” I saw him 
bidding his comrades 
goodbye, a happy man 
who, I was told, had 
been in the depths of 
despair two months 
earlier. 

The men are urged to 
go back to the city when 
they have accumulated 
$30 in savings in order 
that others may be given 
a chance, but only 
seventy men have left. 
In fact, the small turn- 
over is the camp’s great- 
est problem. On _ the 
other hand, the super- 
visor at the Municipal 
Lodging House informed 
me that the “regulars” 
there are continually 
begging for a chance to 
go to Camp Bluefield. 
Here the question nat- 
urally arises which pol- 
icy to pursue—allow two 
hundred men to enjoy 
this camp-work life long 
enough to be benefited 
materially, or spread its 
benefits more thinly over 
a large number? The 
only satisfactory answer 
is to organize more camps. 

Obviously 
it is not possi- 
ble to estimate 
the dollar 
value to the 
community of 
the work accomplished by these men. ‘They have cleared the 
woods of all brush and combustible material, have removed 
diseased trees, blazed fire trails, cut riding-paths in the for- 
est, and cleared a large piece of land for use as a possible 
emergency airport on the cross-country route. Anyone watch- 
ing these men at work would be struck by the fact that here 
there was no loafing on the job; here the maximum of effi- 
ciency was being attained with the tools available for the 
purpose. As a result these “foresters” have indeed helped 
to create a park atmosphere in a section until now 
unimproved. 

The 270 men who have been at the camp range in age 
from twenty to fifty-five years, 78 being below thirty-five and 
192 from thirty-five to fifty-five years old. Over one hundred 
have lived in New York continuously more than twenty 
years; 26 less than five years and none less than two years 
(the period of duration required for eligibility to the camp). 
Eighty-seven have been out of work for a year or less, 165 
from one to two years, and 18 for a longer period. The di- 
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F. Allan Morgan photo 


Old gasoline drums made into wood-stoves, with fuel from the 
forest, turned a summer camp into snug winter quarters. There 
are home-made shows and an ancient plumbing system donated 
to the men who pay for their own food and their army cook 


rector informed me that he discovered four 
men who have university degrees including 
two Phi-Beta-Kappas. Their occupations, 


according to the men, are as follows: 
Restaurant workers....... Bom allroad workersi ne 6 
MACHINISTS aay asta eae 22 oneshoremeniy 4. : 5 
Chianti curs ema p an setae 1 me bricklay ersaamenc cmntstes + 
Ironuworkerss |. me fa lie ALTIICTS ee eae. hearin t 4 
J Seige aaVSloUcen § otto e otete we (Oe GaAkers wea. pein. aide i) 
Painters. Op atlorsemtees. cok. so oa 2 
SEATMCTacs mein, Meeenee Ome Printers meee. it oes.. 2 
IGuimibermeneniy sean Sm ohoemakershe- cress fee 2 
Clerical workers) 2) 54-5 ; Se Barbers sae sapien» ance: 2 
Blumibers = sae Eee 7 Graduate chemists 2 
@arpentersi nner: ey: GMB RUtChere gars in er ain een 1 
Textile workers). «2... 306 Gua Glassblowen in susan a 5 1 
Wlectriclansumpried «acca (Ome lca porerss pees ei oe oe 74 


There are those who believe Camp Bluefield is the original 
inspiration of the federal civilian conservation camps. No less 
persons than Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and Speaker 
Rainey have asserted this in public addresses. If this camp 
has indeed contributed even in a small degree to the Presi- 
dent’s decision to organize camps to take care of a quarter of 
a million men, its establishment (Continued on page 388) 


PART ONE 
YEAR 1998 


OUTH CHICAGO—on the 92nd Street Bridge—overlooking 
the Calumet River. 
In the distance the Mills—Lake Michigan. 


IGHT cannot hide the Furnace blast, 
Nor the Lake cease to reflect the glow of molten metal 
and brimming ladles. 
The winds cannot drive away the smoke, 
Nor dispel the close-packed tight-sticking dust of ore— 
This is ground into Man—he breathes it—his sweating pores 
are choked by it— 
This is Reality! 
These are the Mills—‘“The South Works.” 


Eleven o’clock—the night shift has begun to pour. 

Fantastic colors of burning gas—slag dumped into the 
Lake 

A molten mountain set in black waters. 

The river like a cold, oily snake crawls between the Mills, 

The green, red lights of bridges, tugs, glisten on its scaly 
skin— 

It hisses—the sound of escaping steam. 

A pause—another Furnace is tapped—spits out its “‘guts.”’ 

Like a slender, leaping blade the metal flows 

Through the red dust clouds—the burning gas—the smoke. 


Night cannot hide the dim-lit streets— 


‘CINDER-SNAPPERS”” 


A slang expression used to identify the 
young steel workers employed as helpers 


The gaunt tenements, 
This is the City of Steel— 
This is the marvel of the age. 


Man triumphant—rides through the mountains— 
Over the desert. 
Man triumphant—builds a new heaven 
Fifty stories high. 
Man triumphant—laughs at the Gods 
Who hid the ore, the coal, and the intricate processes | 
that make the Steel. 


“At the gate’’—Brass Badges are exchanged for time cards. 
“Inside the gate’—we are all alike—‘‘Spicks,” ‘‘Dagoes,” ‘| 
“*Polacks,” ‘‘Wops.” 


AM Youth! Number 1533—on the ‘*Third Shift.” 
I walk the cooling plates—measuring their length before 
the Shears. 
This must I do—that Number 1533 may live. 


1 know the ways of Man—the toil of Steel! 

I know the danger zone of overhead cranes. 

I have watched the splashing, bubbling glow of white-hot | 
metal =| 

In the belly of a Furnace—traced its fiery path to a waiting 
mould. 

I have seen the inner walls of furnaces crumble— 

The frenzied efforts of men to escape a burning hell. 

I know the history of billets—ingots— 

Watched their treacherous play in the Roller’s forms, 

And cursed the flying ‘‘seams” and ‘‘scabs” 

Shot from the “Chippers” gun. 


I know the ways of Man—the toil of Steel! 

I know the pain of muscles—the weakness from ten hours’ 
sweating— 

A burning fever—a coated, gagging tongue. 

“What of it—Hell! You’ve gotta live.” 

Number 1533—Shearman Helper—Age, Nineteen. 

Number 1533—You ask the name? why bother, 

They come, and are gone. 


“Outside the gate’’—even we must live. 


LIVED as one of them—our days reckoned by the “Shift.” 
I saw—Youth—my brothers die. The alleys were our 
playgrounds— 

The pavements—the dirty streets. 

Home, four rooms, the second floor rear— 

(Two beds used night and day) 

Here we shared our little talk—cursed chance, 

And each succeeding day that sucked our strength. 

At night—the poolrooms—the gang. 
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PART TWO 
YEAR 1933 


South Chicago—on the 92nd Street Bridge—overlooking the Cal- 
umet River. 
In the distance the Mills—Lake Michigan. 


IGHT, and the river lies clear, 
Stretching in a straight line 
Along the breakwaters to the lighthouse. 
Beyond the Lake—naked, breathing in the darkness. 
Only the red and green lights of the bridge, and a single tug 
Betrays the empty docks. 
The iron-ore boats—long, lumbering, clumsy, are gone. 
On either shore, marked by a broken line of electric lights,— 
“The watchman’s beat”’—rise the Furnaces. 
Like monuments, tombs, sepulchers of ashes and gray dust 
of burned slag, 

They stand, silent silhouettes of the moon. 
Their fires out. Their grandeur gone. 
The South Works are “down.” 
The machine has stopped. 

This is reality! 

These are the Mills—‘“The South Works.” 


Night cannot hide the dim-lit streets— 
The gaunt tenements. 

This is the City of Steel— 

This is the marvel of the age. 

This is the City of the Shutdown Machine. 


Man triumphant—rides through the mountains— 
Over the desert. 
Man triumphant—builds a new heaven 
Fifty stories high. 
Man triumphant—laughs at the Gods 
Who hid the ore, the coal, and the intricate processes 
that make the Steel. : 
Man triumphant—stands silent—alone, 
His hands idle, beside the stopped machine. 


“At the gate’—we are all alike—‘‘Spicks,” ‘‘Dagoes,” “Po- 
lacks,” “‘Wops.”’ 


Ours 1s the same answer—the same waiting. 


AM Youth! Number 1533—Unemployed. 
I walk the pavements, counting the cement blocks to the 
Yard Office. _ 
No Work Today !—This must I do—that Number 1533 may 
live. 


I know the ways of Man—the toil of idleness! 

I know the pain of time—the quietness of the shutdown 
machine. 

I have travelled the streets from shop to shop— 


Stood outside the gates—walked along the red fence, 
Barbed wire at the top. No Work Today! Yet the months 
toil on. 
The stacks stand in silent rows. Not a cloud of smoke. 
I can see the rust. The fires are out. 
There are men everywhere. Strange—different. 
Their faces are clean, pale, lost. 
We sit on the street curb and talk— 
But Hell! we can’t—it’s the same old “‘line.” 
The tomorrows are like the todays and yesterdays. ‘‘No 
Work Today.” 
Even with the gang I am lost, alone. 
Only I can face my tomorrow. 
I can see the rust. The fires are out. 
I can see no further. The gates are closed. 


I know the ways of Man—the toil of idleness. 

I know the pain of aloneness—the weakness of hours of 
worry— 

A burning fever—without the price of a cigarette. 


“What of it—Hell!—you’ve gotta live.” 

Number 1533—Unemployed—Age, Twenty-four. 
Number 1533—You ask the name? why bother. 
They come, and are gone. 


“Outside the gate’’—even we must live. 


LIVED as one of them—cursed chance, 
And each succeeding day that sucked our strength. 
My God! Are we just cogs, 
Allowed to rust—even as the Ovens, the Rolls, the Shears, 
the Stacks? 
Must we serve these days of waiting, 
Like the days of Rushed Orders; 
Not knowing—only numbers—cogs? 
Forgotten in four rooms—the second-floor rear. 
At night—the poolrooms—the gang. 
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Waiting lines at Bellevue’s new outpatient building, opened a year and a half ago, fill the rooms inside and coil out into the court 
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INSTHE HOSPITALS 


BY MARY ROSS 


F THE busy little tugboats in the East River looked up one 
day in the late spring as they churned past the old brick 
walls of Bellevue Hospital they saw the white oblongs of 

beds along all its covered porches. A cool rain was falling; 
it wasn’t the weather one would have picked ideally for an 
airing. But it was a day when sick people in bed could safely 
be outdoors, and the good-sized town comprised in New 
York’s largest public hospital had twenty-six hundred pa- 
tients in and around buildings intended for a maximum of 
twenty-two hundred. 

A tuberculosis ward, for example, had not only the usual 
two rows of beds lined up along the walls but also down the 
center two more lines, end to end, the foot of one a few inches 
from the head of the next; not high hospital beds, but mis- 
cellaneous cots, some unpainted, some sagging, so low that 
reaching down to care for their occupants taxed the back 
muscles of the scurrying nurses, but at least clean beds in 
clean wards for people who needed them. Through the cold 
winter months there were three extra rows of beds; here as in 
other wards and hospitals floor space had been jammed to 
its utmost, and the department had to record a rise in “‘cross- 
infections” that come when overcrowding passes the danger- 
line. With the first chance brought by spring, like a great 
cocoon, the hospital had burst out for air, covering all the 
spaces meant only for casual outdoor use but still leaving 
inside more beds than any hospital administrator could 
contemplate with equanimity. This was the public hospital 
in a spring when the health of the city had never been better. 

But if the tugboats circling Manhattan could have looked 
up at the magnificent private hospitals and medical centers 
that dot the shores or raise their towers a few blocks inland 
the picture would have been quite different. 
Whole floors lie closed, some in new buildings, 
ready and equipped but never used, others once 
in use but now shut up. The private rooms in the 
voluntary hospitals of New York City have been 
used during these past months to only about 35 
percent of capacity, the semi-private rooms to 
55 percent, the wards to 81 percent, this last the 
limit to which average hospital capacity can be 
safely carried. In contrast to these idle rooms 


and floors, the public hospitals of the city were running | 


. during the first quarter of 1933 at an average of more than 


110 percent of their rated capacity, which means that at | 
times various of them are obliged to crowd in half as many | 
patients again as the standard of safety presupposes. 

What is happening throughout the country as in this one 
city is a landslide that is accelerated by the economic up- 
heaval. Even before the depression, occupancy in private 
hospitals was declining. But the precipitous course of recent 
years is traced forcibly in a compilation made by Hospital 
Management of the experience of ninety-one general hos- 
pitals in almost as many communities scattered through 
thirty-five states. At the start of January 1929, these hospi- 
tals were 72 percent full; at the end of December 1932, 
52 percent. 

The same story in a slightly different form appears in the 
figures that public and private hospitals report currently to 
the director of social statistics of the federal Children’s 
Bureau. The total number of days’ care given in 1932 by 
sixty private general hospitals in fifteen city areas, not in- 
cluding New York City, was not quite 87 percent of the 1929 
figure, though their bed capacity was somewhat greater. 
But while total care dropped 13 percent, service to free pa- 
tients increased 79 percent in amount. With a shrinking 
income from private patients, those hospitals had to find 
some way to meet the cost of 400,000 added days of care for 
people who paid nothing at all, Service to free patients now 
constitutes 35 percent of their day’s care in contrast to 
17 percent in 1929. 

The general public hospitals reporting to the Bureau had 
had the opposite experience. Instead of a lesser amount in 


In private hospitals, empty beds, vacant floors, new buildings 
never fully opened. In public hospitals, beds in the aisles, 
queues at the clinics, expenses up, income down. The ques- 
tion has been raised seriously as to whether the hard times will 
close many private hospitals and the institutional care of 
the sick become largely a governmental function. Ways out 
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CRISIS 


service, their 1932 figures for days’ care ran 15 percent ahead 
of 1929. As public hospitals, these institutions received 
relatively few paying patients even in the good years but 
that number has dwindled, so that the amount of free service 
given in 1932 was nearly one fourth greater than in 1929. 

Translated into financial terms, hard times are clutching 
the hospitals like a giant pair of pincers. On the one side, 
they squeeze the private or voluntary hospitals, which never 
have operated for profit but are philanthropic agencies in 
rather an unusual sense of that word. These have been built 
characteristically by donations; they represent in the aggre- 
gate the huge capital investment of a billion and a half 
dollars contributed for service of the whole public, rich and 
poor, since hospital rates do not figure in capital charges for 
building, equipment and depreciation. From endowment 
also some hospitals have a substantial source of income, 
especially those long-established in eastern cities. But the 
mainstay of income—by and large 80 percent of the income 
of non-government hospitals—have been patients’ payments, 
supplemented by donations from the public and by allow- 
ances from tax funds to cover part of the costs for patients 
who are a public charge. 

Obviously and inevitably the income from patients’ pay- 
ments goes down when people cannot afford to use hospitals 
except from dire necessity, and at that must choose cheaper 
or free service. Income from endowment, when it exists, and 
from donations likewise sinks. In the fifty-odd hospitals that 
report to the United Hospital Fund of New York City, the 
number of days’ care given to private patients dropped more 
than a third from 1929 to 1932; semi-private service on 
which the hospitals break about even, increased a little; care 
of public charges, the cost of which is less than half covered 
by city allowances, more than doubled. In 1932 these hospi- 
tals had an aggregate operating deficit of about $4,000,000. 

This is the situation, apparent in city after city throughout 
the country, that prompted Paul H. Fesler, president of the 
American Hospital Association, to declare at that organiza- 
tion’s annual meeting in September 1932: “Without being 
pessimistic as to the future, the American Hospital Associa- 
tion would be unmindful of the members’ interests if it did 
not recognize the possible breakdown of the voluntary hos- 
pital system in America... .” What appeared dark the 
third quarter of 1932 grew increasingly murky through the 
final quarter of that year, and 
in so far as the tentative figures 
for 1933 are appearing, seems 
to be deepening still further 
and faster into the red. 

For the public hospitals the 
dilemma is no less great: on 
the one hand added armies of 
people to be cared for at the 
city’s cost, on the other, sta- 
tionary or shrinking budgets 
to do the job. Patients must be 
hurried out at the earliest pos- 
sible moment to give beds to 
people who are more acutely 
sick; the same staffs and space 
must take the added burden as 
best they can. While the nurs- 
ing profession is riddled with 
unemployment, the public hos- 
pitals of New York City for 
example, must get along with 
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three nurses where standards of reasonably adequate care 
demand five. Nurses and attendants work a sixty-hour week. 
While private doctors wait in vain for calls, staff physicians 
serving without pay in the clinics of these hospitals some- 
times see from thirty to fifty patients in a two-hour session. 
By actual count in one clinic in general medicine, where 
time should be provided to hear symptoms and make diag- 
noses, patients passed through on one test day at the rate of 
forty an hour, that is, a minute and a half apiece if no second 
was lost as one popped out of the chair and the next one in. 


LB sees the winter a six weeks’ study was made of the 
working hours of the directors of social service in these 
hospitals; they were on the job from three to thirty-eight 
hours overtime a week—this last just doubling the weck’s 
work, trying to keep pace with the needs of the increasing 
numbers of patients, to find places where they could go for 
convalescence so that a bed would be ready for a newcomer. 
The not infrequent tragedy of the present pressure is that 
patients leave the hospital too early to weather the crowded 
homes and lodging-houses to which they must return, and a 
little later come back for care in a relapse. 

Hospital service in the United States confronts a crisis in 
which public and private finances are inextricably mixed up 
with both the chances and standards of care that concern 
some eight million patients a year and hundreds of thousands 
of doctors, nurses and other personnel. Hospital beds have 
doubled in number in the past twenty years, but even in 
large cities they still are short of the number that would be 
used if all of us got hospital care for the illnesses most suitably 
treated in hospitals. What has happened in these years is 
that hospital service not only has grown in amount but has 
changed in kind with the advance in medical science. In- 
stead of being a refuge for the sick poor, its patients largely 
restricted to people who needed a place to be sick in rather 
than a special kind of care, the hospital has become the 
place essential to all for many diagnoses and for certain 
kinds of illness. On this new basis the voluntary. hospitals 
have become a kind of non-profit business, though largely 
without the planning, analyzing and accounting systems that 
go into large-scale business organization, the very existence 
of their modern standards of service depending on the 
ability of some of their patients to pay. From the declining 


S. R. O. in one of Bellevue’s tuberculosis wards as three extra rows of beds jam the aisle 
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rate of occupancy of non-governmental hospitals even be- 
fore the present depression, it seemed likely that ability to 
pay under the present system was not keeping pace with the 
need for hospital care. In that gap, now accentuated by 
general adversity, we see the tragic waste of costly provi- 
sions not used by people who need care. At the present time, 
with their broad base of income melting month by month, 
many of these hospitals face a precarious situation. 


OSPITALS under government control, on the other 
hand, though also growing in size and scope during the 
past decades, had steadily increased their percentage of 
occupancy until by 1931 they were as fully used as space 
would permit, with no give to take up the current avalanche 
of adversity. Their income comes almost wholly from taxa- 
tion, with less than 10 percent in 1930 from patients’ fees, 
endowment or donations. And taxation also, needless to 
state, is proving at best an inelastic source of support. In 
1930 taxation provided $275,000,000 for the governmental 
hospitals, a sum almost equal to the $277,000,000 that pa- 
tients paid to hospitals not under government control. It 
goes without saying that taxation cannot be expected at one 
stroke to take up the former figure as patients’ payments 
fail, though in some way or another or some combination of 
ways that gap must be closed if needed care is not to drop 
through it. But where can the money be found? 
Confronting a not dissimilar crisis following the War, 
British voluntary hospitals evolved the plan whereby groups 
of people pay small regular membership fees to a hospital 
association for which at need they are entitled to stipulated 
kinds and amounts of care. Hospital “‘members” in Lon- 
don, Manchester and Liverpool now number six million 
persons. The plan, which provides a known and stable in- 
come for the hospitals and the assurance that the members’ 
bills will be met, is credited with having saved the voluntary 
hospitals. Group hospitalization plans of this sort are being 
actively advocated in this country by the American Hospital 
Association (see Survey Graphic, April, 1933, p. 207, Or- 
ganized Action in Medical Care, by Michael M. Davis) and 
are under discussion or actual organization in many Cities. 
Plans of this sort tried locally in this country have been 
found helpful-both to the hospitals and the members they 
served. The Thompson Benefit Association for Hospital 
Service established in Brattleboro, Vermont in 1927 by the 
Thomas Thompson Trust of Boston (see Survey Graphic, 
July, 1931, p. 348) has been taken over by the community 
as the Brattleboro Hospital Benefit Association and though 
its steady growth in membership is not continuing at the 
moment, it is holding its own—an unusual aspect of hos- 
pital income under current conditions. In Dallas, Texas 
some twelve thousand persons are enrolled in plans used by 
three different hospitals, eight thousand of them in Baylor 
University Hospital. Baylor Hospital operates on a self- 
supporting basis, without endowment, municipal support 
or income from any denominational group, and attributes 
its success through the past three years in considerable part 
to the added amounts which people have paid without hard- 
ship under the plan and to the interest which the arrange- 
ment has evoked among their friends and families. The 
income from the payments.of $6 or $8 a year has been ample 
to meet the cost of the care needed by those who were sick. 
Without the plan, the hospital estimates that the sick 
would have been able to pay only half the amount that the 
plan actually provided. Hospital bills fall on only about 
7 percent of an employed group during a year, but to those 
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who must pay them they are likely to bring burdens that : 


the individual family or wage-earner cannot fully carry. | 


Spread over all, the cost for each is about the same as a daily © 
paper, and not only the patient but also the hospital has © 
protection. Baylor Hospital’s example has been followed by 


two other hospitals in Dallas, for one of which the arrange- _ | 
ment made it possible to come through a financial crisis _ | 


precipitated by charges on a bond issue, and to continue ~ 
operation without a deficit. 

An experiment of special interest started early in January ~ 
in New Jersey, where the Essex County Hospital Council, — 


including sixteen of the seventeen voluntary hospitals in the — | 


county, has set up an organization known as the Associated ~ 
Hospitals of Essex County to carry out a membership plan. — 
Employed persons, enrolled in groups, pay 85 cents a — 

month, or $10 a year, through voluntary payroll deductions _ | 
and are entitled to twenty-one days of care during a year in 
a semi-private room. A member has a choice of any of the 
participating hospitals with which his family physician is 
affiliated. The hospital gets $6 a day for care given to the 
subscribers. In the teeth of the depression, the plan has 
enrolled more than three thousand members since its lists 


were opened on January 9. Income during the first quarter — | 
was sufficient to meet the obligations to the hospitals, pay — | 


overhead costs of presenting the plan to employers and em- ~ 
ployes, higher at the outset than they will be when it is well 
established, and roll up a reserve fund of $2000. 


ERE as in Texas experience shows that people do not | 


linger in hospitals merely because they might establish 


a right to do so. The average stay of patients has been what | 


would have been expected in an ordinary hospital group. 
Rates, however, have been set with the expectation that 
more people would be able to use hospitals than do under 
ordinary conditions. A few weeks ago, for example, a sub- 
scriber, employe of a dairy company, was laid off for a cou- 
ple of weeks, and decided to have an operation which his 
doctor had long been urging. He used involuntary idleness 
to invest in better health, knowing that the care he received 
was fully paid to the hospital. 

Essex County represents conditions that scores of commun- 
ities throughout the country are facing: a group of well- 
established hospitals built up through the interest and 
generosity of private citizens, straining every nerve to keep up 
standards despite shrinking incomes. City and county funds 
have come in during these past years in added amounts to 


_ meet part of the costs of people who—for medical care—are 


“Indigent,” but not fast enough to keep pace with the need. 
Expenses have been pared to the bone. But the gap growing 
during the past three years in widening deficits, showed a 
further disconcerting spread in the first quarter of 1933 when 
expenses went down 7.7 percent and income 15.8 percent. 
The membership plan is stili a small beginning, confronting 
the need, but at least a finger to stop one hole in the dike. 

Four main channels lie before the hospitals along which 
money may be poured to avert paralysis among the private 
hospitals and salvage of their already unused space or break- 
down of the public ones under pressure of the load: increased 
donations, increased tax support for both public and private 
institutions, lowering of hospital standards, or finding some 
means, such as this use of the insurance principle, whereby: 
people of even small incomes can afford without hardship to. 
pay the costs of their care. The hospitals’ plight does not 
admit of public complacency for either the present or a long 
view of the future. ‘ 
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BY GEORGE WINSLOW 
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Marcial Quintana 


Pueblo: Cochiti 


Dominating personality. Lively sense of humor. A good 
mechanic. He has achieved every distinction his village offers 


The Indian has frequently appealed to the artist as a magnifi- 
cent or picturesque model; George Winslow Blodgett, who 
became a sculptor in his mature years, is interested in portray- 
ing him as an individual. He approached the Indians of the 
Southwest with the respect that one who has made a study of 
psychology has for the personality of others. ‘There has al- 
ways been for some an intense interest in the human spirit,” 
he says. ‘Perhaps in this searchful study of others one may 
finally come to know and understand himself.’’ His fine 
sculptured heads are actual men, José, Ascensio, Marcial 
Quintana; the comments he adds after each name continue the 
portrait. George Winslow, as the sculptor is known, wants all 
latter-day Americans to understand the surviving people of 


the Pueblos, Hopis, Navajos, Utes and Yaquis. He found 
that months of contact were often necessary before confi- 
dence could be established and work started. Mr. Winslow’s 
plan, if it can be financed, is to make at least fifty studies, some 
life-size figures and other life-size heads like the thirteen he 
has completed, in the hope that they will find an appropriate 
place in a museum, an intact and perpetual record. He em- 
phasizes the educational as well as sculptural value of the proj- 
ect. But the special qualification that he seems to bring to this 
work is the sympathetic approach so evident in his beautiful 
heads: the sophisticated man’s respect for these primitive 
Americans, for lives lived in harmony with natural laws, in an 
unbroken tradition and close to things that are fundamental. 
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Ascensio Chama 


Stock: Keres Pueblo: Santo Domingo 


A most thoughtful youth with courage and initiative 
for whom | feel real affection and friendship. Who 
said to me: “I'm learning to think good thoughts.” 


José Rey Calavasa € 
Stock: Keres Pueblo: Santo Domingo 


Who said after silence: ‘Indians are sad. It is the 
white people who have made them that way. You 
have been good to me. It hurts me when you swear.” 


Albert Lujan 
Stock: Tewa Pueblo: Taos 


‘Since my father died I'm head of my family. My brothers and sisters and all 

their wives and mine, we are seven. We were all around when my father died. 

He said: ‘Leave the door open—I'm going out that way.’ He said: ‘Albert, you 

are the oldest; you will look after your mother and brothers and sisters first, and 

your wife and yourself last.’*’ Genial and benign and tolerant, it seems Albert 
has achieved an adjustment to life attained by few white people 
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PRODUCERS’ EXCHANGES 


BY E. WIGHT BAKKE 


Whatever the final outcome of the system of swap and dicker 


that has swept over the country, it has put courage and re- 


N August 1, 1932 Jim Jackson was a 
beaten man. For twelve months after 
being laid off he had fought hard to be 

his own and his family’s breadwinner. He had 
failed. He knew it. Every time he pushed open 
the door of the Family Society his failure grew 
heavier. He stood before the interviewer on this 
occasion. 

“There’s a new production unit and barter 
association being organized in your ward, Jackson.” 

eelelemelalout ites 1s. 

On September 1, Jim Jackson entered the office of the 
secretary of the Family Society, walked up to his desk and 
said, ‘‘Listen Masters, how long do you think we can wait 
for that gasoline? We’re losing grub that’s rotting in the 
fields every hour there’s no gas in them trucks. Why in blazes 
hasn’t it arrived?” 

Jim Jackson with his hat in his hand before the door of the 
Family Society is a different man from Jim Jackson asking 
the secretary ““Why in blazes hasn’t that gas arrived?” That 
difference is worth conserving. 

If for no other reason than this, the self-help and barter 
experiments, which are now brought within the sphere of 
the Federal Relief Act, are worth fresh evaluation as to the 
factors on which their success or failure hinges. 


OW much can be expected of these organizations set up 

by the unemployed? What conditions determine their 

effectiveness? In the midst of the enthusiasm of promoters, 

the fears of politicians and the benevolent neutrality of the 

average citizen, what is the experience of such groups con- 
tributing to the problem of unemployment? 

From the point of view of social evolution, barter is one 
step removed from the earliest form of self-maintenance. The 
use of barter scrip is simply a necessary added convenience 
when the number engaging in barter and the variety of ex- 
changed goods grow. We have gone beyond this practice to a 
form of self-maintenance characterized, among wage-earn- 
ers, by the following conditions: 


Men exchange their skill for money and buy a living. 
They exchange their skill for money when some other member of 
the community can use or profit by that skill. 


When the second condition is not fulfilled, that is when no 
one can use or profit by a man’s services, his supply of money 
is curtailed. So thoroughly embedded, however, is the first 
folkway that we bolster up its practice by continuing to place 
money in the form of charity at the disposal of those who 
cannot “‘earn”’ it. As long as private generosity and taxes can 
stand the strain this expedient operates satisfactorily. As long 
as those who do not acquire money by their own labor are in 
a small minority and remain in that condition for short pe- 
riods, it is probably wise to maintain the formal economic 
relationship for all even though for a few the relationship is 
maintained by the earnings of others. When the strain in- 
creases to its present proportions, however, such a course 
endangers the self-support of those who give and pay and the 
morale of those who receive. It is maintaining a superstruc- 
ture, the foundation for which has been swept away. 
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sourcefulness into the swap-and-dickerers and kept them off 
enervating relief-rolls. A study of different systems, how 
they work, the six walls they must scale, is here summarized 
by a man who, wanting to organize a production unit in the 
East, sought out the experience of going concerns in the West 


Sociologically and economically, production and barter 
appear to be sounder. In principle this method says, ‘‘Men 
cannot exchange their skill for money to exchange for bread; 
very well then, let them retreat a step to an earlier form of 
self-maintenance and exchange skill for bread.” It is not an 
advance to a new and untried expedient (outdoor relief on 
our present scale is); it is a withdrawal to an ancient and 
tried method. 

Producers’ Exchanges are the natural outgrowth of un- 
employment. Jobs produce money. Money buys a living. If 
this system breaks down because there are no jobs, men 
question: ‘“‘Here is our unused labor. Here are unused goods 
for living. Why not exchange one for the other by direct 
barter?” The alternative is to accept a living from the 
bounty of those who can still make money. The choice of the 
first alternative should be encouraged. Whether or not such 
a choice can be made by sufficient numbers to greatly reduce 
public relief funds, the possibility of choosing it should be 
real for those who wish to avoid accepting charity. 


A GROUP of unemployed has a surplus of labor. In nor- 
mal times they could dispose of it for money which, in 
turn could be exchanged for overalls, sugar and potatoes. 
They take this surplus to the manufacturer of overalls, the 
grocer and the potato farmer. None of these will exchange 
his product for labor. At last they find a farmer with a field 
full of cabbages. He will barter. They exchange labor for 
cabbages. Now they have two things to barter with, labor 
and cabbages. They make most of the cabbages into sauer- 
kraut. Now there are three commodities at their disposal. 
The grocer wouldn’t exchange labor for sugar at the first 
contact. But now he will take sauerkraut in exchange. The 
bargain is made, giving the organization four barterable 
commodities. The overall manufacturer could not use labor, 
cabbages or sauerkraut, but now he can use some of the 
newly acquired sugar for the company restaurant. He ex- 
changes overalls for sugar. Having acquired overalls, the 
unemployed approach another farmer and strike a bargain 
to exchange labor and overalls for potatoes. The original 
surplus of labor has been turned into a stock of cabbages, 
sauerkraut, sugar, overalls and potatoes. So the stock grows, 
every transaction adding more barterable goods. As more 
and more of the surplus of labor is disposed of, the possibility 
of exchange grows. 

Such is the principle of production and barter. Imagine 
yourself an unemployed man with a family of five in Dayton, 
Ohio.! You are getting help from community funds. As long 

1 Brief descriptions of two organizations are given here. For a concise 


description of a number of representative plans see U.S. Department of 
Labor, Monthly Labor Review, March and April 1933. 
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as your need is genuine and the funds hold out, you can 
continue to get that help. But you hate taking something for 
nothing. One night you attend a meeting at which a repre- 
sentative of the Council of Social Agencies speaks. She tells 
about a plan to organize a Production Unit. Joining is 
voluntary. If you join, the members will decide how many 
days a week you shall work for the organization. 

Various production projects will be launched. You will 
work on them according to your ability. In return you will 
draw from the pool of products what you need. From the 
relief funds you can continue to receive the difference be- 
tween your share of the production and what is necessary to 
maintain your family. The bread and potatoes and overalls 
and dresses produced by your unit will be distributed ac- 
cording to your declared need. As a family man you will get 
more of course than a bachelor, although both of you will 
work an equal amount. The unit will be managed by an 
executive committee and a manager elected from the group. 
Relations with other units will be maintained by means of a 
units council on which your group will have two members. 
The Council of Social Agencies will help by interpreting 
your efforts to the community, by loans to enable you to get 
started, by arranging for the supply of raw materials from 
the city relief store, say cloth, which you will pay for in 
finished goods, keeping the surplus as wages. 

This is the plan. You and fifty of your neighbors accept 
the proposal. After six months the plan becomes a reality. 

Here is what you and your fellow members are doing in 
one unit. An old bakery has been loaned, and by the use of 
Red Cross flour enough bread is baked for the entire mem- 
bership. The surplus is sold to the city relief store. Wood- 
cutting operations have not only supplied members with 
fuel, but the unit with a commodity which has been bartered 
for groceries and clothing. A part of the ‘‘dues”’ of labor is 
used up in doing odd jobs for which the unit receives pay in 
either goods or cash, sometimes in the services of a doctor or 
dentist. A barber, a tailor, a shoe repairer, work out their 
three days at their own business providing members with 
much needed services. Carpenters and sheet-metal workers 
have built a chicken house and the unit plans to raise 
chickens this summer. A group of women are using some 
borrowed sewing machines to make up cloth into shirts. 
The cloth is that bought from the relief store and will be 
paid for in finished products. Each week a dance is held to 
which members are admitted free. 

All of the goods and services are made possible by the 
labor ‘“‘dues”’ of members. The labor is turned into clothes 
and food and services with the help of loans from the Council 
of Social Agencies and the relief store and some outside 
donors. Members contribute work according to their ability 
and withdraw the products of their labor according to their 
need. About seven hundred families were cooperating in 
thirteen units in March 1933. 


How Scrip Is Used 


F you happen to be unemployed in Minneapolis and wish 
to join the Organized Unemployed, Inc., you will find 
yourself connected with a different kind of organization. If 
you want to get groceries or meat or a hair-cut from the or- 
ganization you must possess the price of that item in scrip. 
That scrip may be secured by working for the organization 
or by selling it goods or services. The amount you can take 
away from the store depends not upon your need, but upon 
the amount of scrip you have. 
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An example or two will show how this plan operates. A ~ 
farmer needs a laborer. He secures one from the Organized — 
Unemployed. He pays that organization for the services in 
potatoes. The organization pays the laborer in scrip. 
A man has a chair which he would like to exchange for © 
groceries. He brings it into the store and takes payment in ~ 
scrip. ; 
A stove manufacturer sells a supply of stoves to the organi- ~ 


zation, takes scrip in payment and passes the scrip along to__| 


his workers whom he could not have retained but for this — 
order. 

A woman sews in the large room containing seventy ma- — 
chines, making clothes from cloth bought from outside — 
concerns and paid for in finished products. Or the individual | 
may work in one of the other production or administrative ~ 
jobs. Such workers are paid in scrip. 

A great many transactions of this kind make it possible for 
the holders of scrip to exchange it for potatoes, chairs, 
stoves, shirts and other available goods secured through 
actual production or through barter. 

Holders of scrip in March 1933 could spend it with the 
organization for wood, meals at a cafeteria (serving about 
fourteen hundred meals a day), a night’s lodging in a men’s__ | 
dormitory, certain types of clothing, shoes, a limited supply © 


of groceries and meats (including the canned goods put up | 


in the fall), rent in certain houses renovated by workers in 
the group, and a miscellaneous assortment of goods obtained 
in the barter and exchange department. In addition a num- ~ 


ber of outside concerns and professional men are willing to | 


accept the scrip. According to a published list there are | 
eighty-two businesses, twelve theaters and sixty-eight pro- ~ 
fessional people in this group. Of course many skilled work- 
men are available through the city labor department. These 
may be paid in scrip or cash. 

The whole project with the exception of the wood-cutting | | 
and a warehouse is lodged in the old Girls’ Vocational High- | 
school Building. In February 1933 there were 411 persons on | 
the payroll. This is a considerable reduction from the | 
months when wood-cutting was in full swing. During De-_ | 
cember 1932, 483 men were simultaneously employed on 
this project alone. 

Members have little voice in the government of this enter- _ | 
prise. The general manager is appointed by the Rev. George | 


Mecklenberg, pastor of the Wesley M. E. Church and J 


founder of the organization. Department heads are ap- | 
pointed by Mr. Mecklenberg or the general manager. The | 
organization is highly centralized. ; 
The transactions by which goods: and services available 
are bartered for other goods or services are carried out by a 
force of ‘contact men” who strike the best bargains possible. 
Oftentimes the exchange becomes many-cornered. One 
typical illustration will suffice. This transaction took place 
after the labor of the men had stocked the warehouse with 
sauerkraut, wood and potatoes. Of course labor was avail- | 
able. 


Contact man C goes to a wholesale grocer G to buy 100 pounds 
of sugar for scrip. G says, ““What can I buy with scrip?” 

C responds, ‘‘Sauerkraut, wood, potatoes and labor.” 

G answers that he doesn’t need any of these things. 

C doesn’t leave his man however. He says, ‘“‘What do you need?” 

“T need 1000 burlap sacks.” 

C therefore goes to merchant M whosells burlap sacks and repeats 
this process. 

M can use half of the value of the burlap sacks in wood, so he ac- 
cepts scrip for 500 sacks. Now C has to find him something he needs 
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to pay for the additional 500. He finds that M wants his roof re- 
paired. He therefore gets one of his unemployed to do the job, pays 
him in scrip and accepts the 500 sacks from the merchant in pay- 
ment for the work. 

C then goes to G with the 1000 sacks and gets his sugar. 
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The Principle: Tapping a Surplus 


HROUGHOUT the United States numerous production 

and barter organizations of the unemployed are carrying 
on in a fashion similar to one of these two examples. In many 
cases, as in Dayton and Los Angeles, they are closely co- 
operating with the relief organizations. When such is the 
case, distribution is normally on the basis of need and 
contribution on an equal ‘‘dues’’ of labor basis. In other 
cases, such as Minneapolis, Kansas City, New York City and 
Salt Lake City, the organizations are attempting to run 
independently of the established relief agencies. In these in- 
stances distribution is normally on a basis of purchasing 
power dependent upon the amount of work or goods which 
the individual has disposed of to the organization. The 
majority have stressed production; a few, of which Seattle is 
the outstanding example, have stressed political action and 
demonstration. 

The principle of the exchange of surplus goods and serv- 
ices for necessities is the same however. The Inwood Mu- 
tual Exchange (New York) added to its now famous apple 
deal a few other exchanges. Workers did a plumbing job for 
a dentist who gave his note for the amount, the note to be 
cancelled by dental work done for members of the Exchange. 
In Salt Lake City the association arranged with a dairyman 
on the verge of bankruptcy to supply members with milk on a 
half-scrip, half-cash basis. A local music company accepted 
scrip for fifty pianos and $1000 worth of radios. The scrip 
was used in part payment of wages. The employes in turn 
purchased services and supplies from the association. 

In Denver the Unemployed Citizens League found prop- 
erties empty and in need of repair. A bargain was struck with 
the owner whereby the League repaired the places in return 
for leases for a specified period. Between 75 and 200 families 
were provided with living quarters in this way. In Cheyenne 
fruit was obtained from the railroad in return for labor used 
in unloading. In New Haven the Work-Seekers’ Coopera- 
tive secured a paint job for which they were given $700 
worth of seeds and fertilizer. Part of the seeds they bartered. 
Most of them were planted on a piece of land donated by a 
generous citizen. Necessary cash for equipment was loaned 
by the Community Chest. The group will pay off the loan 
with potatoes at harvest time. 

Obviously back of some of these exchanges and ultimately 
back of all of them there is a fundamental goal. It may be 
expressed in the form of a question: “‘How can men take this 
surplus of labor which they cannot dispose of through the 
normal channels of business and industry, and turn it into 
food and clothes and shelter?” The answer in many commu- 
_ nities has been some form of Producers’ Exchange. 

Can this method grow until the groups can supply full 
maintenance for members? Can the number benefiting 
from the system be increased indefinitely? That depends 
upon whether provision can be made to get over certain 
walls that inevitably limit any attempt at self-maintenance. 


_ The first wall is the problem of food supply. Ultimate 
dependence upon the availability of food supplies is obvious. 
The greatest outlet for labor and the greatest reward from 
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labor come by close cooperation with farmers. Truck-farm- 
ing and fruit-raising are even more important than large- 
scale specialty farming. Even where the barter of primarily 
urban services and products has bulked large, the predomi- 
nant opportunity for work and maintenance has been food- 
growing. The unemployed veteran in Compton, California 
starting out with a sack on his shoulder to barter his labor for 
produce is symbolic of the beginnings of the movement 
wherever such supplies were readily available. The Emer- 
gency Exchange in New York City is intently searching for 
sources of food in the neighboring states of New Jersey and 
Connecticut and on Long Island. Lacking such food sup- 
plies, the usefulness of the several exchanges in New York 
City is limited. 

The chances for success are enhanced if the farmers also 
have a shortage of labor or clothes, or a surplus of unsalable 
products. Farmers are loath to dispose of products in barter 
fashion if they can find a commercial market for them. Thus 
the exchanges find it difficult to get butter and milk and 
sometimes eggs when the market for these products is good. 
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The second wall is the possibility of competent leadership. 
As in any business or industry, the best planning is to choose 
men of experience and intelligence to occupy executive posts 
and trust to their judgment to meet complications as they 
arise. The enterprise and grasp of the problems involved, 
the air of business-like administration in the offices, stores, 
warehouses and factories of the most successful units which I 
visited were impressive. Barter is a business. Production is 
industry. The key-men are men with experience and train- 
ing for their jobs. This does not always mean that the specific 
job in the organization is filled by a man who has done just 
that job in ordinary employment. It does mean, however, 
that in every case he shall have had experience in the leading 
of men, in the making of business-executive decisions, and in 
the taking of responsibility. 

Beside the operation of a Producers’ Exchange, the 
managing of a regular store or factory is an easy job. The 
same drive and ability are required. In addition the execu- 
tives must have exceptional initiative and imagination. If 
the talent for such responsibility is available and can be en- 
listed the chances for success are proportionately good. The 
greater the degree of unemployment, the greater are the 
chances that such talent will be discovered in the ranks of 
the unemployed. Producers’ Exchanges face a brighter 
prospect in the later stages of a depression than in the early 
stages. 


The third wall is the task of securing a high level of ability 
and cooperativeness among the members. Fortunately a self- 
help movement challenges the best type of workman. In 
cementing the loyalties of members the use of news-sheets 
has been important. The N. D. A. Progressive Independent 
(Salt Lake City), Dawn (Denver), and a monthly issued by 
the Compton, California unit are typical. 

The fourth wall and perhaps the highest, is the provision 
for financing. Like any other business or industry, the Pro- 
ducers’ Exchanges require capital. The estimate which seems 
to be generally accepted by the units is that one dollar in 
cash will be required for every ten dollars’ worth of produc- 
tion. If the donations of material and supplies are counted, 
the rate is perhaps closer to two dollars to ten. Inasmuch as 
there are no large supplies of natural resources immediately 
available, the matter of capital is doubly important. The 
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necessary equipment must be secured. The minimum of 
financial assistance must be in hand. 

There are three ways in which this capital may be secured: 
the sale of stock, the setting up of a revolving fund from 
which loans may be secured, donations. Of these three 
sources, donations seem to have proved by far the most ef- 
fective source in the largest number of groups. In Minne- 
apolis, the executives indicate that in dealing with mer- 
chants and others in the community, they seek to secure 
donations for capital equipment, although when they are 
purchasing supplies for barter or for sale, they attempt to 
make the deal on a scrip basis. Practically all units report 
donations of rent, heat, machinery and the like. The need 
for donations is extremely important. It should not be over- 
looked by any who are attempting to organize the unem- 
ployed. The unemployed themselves do not possess the 
necessary capital to establish an organization on a produc- 
tive basis. Contact must be maintained with other agencies 
and individuals in the community who are able to furnish 
this. 

The revolving fund set up by the Dayton Council of So- 
cial Agencies has proved very successful. Miss Nutting esti- 
mates that from the $3200 expended, $32,000 worth of prod- 
ucts has been made possible. If the organization of the 
unemployed can gain the confidence of the agencies and the 
city, this expenditure of money would seem both desirable 
and effective. 

Lack of funds has been a serious handicap to all the or- 
ganizations. The Denver League had to turn down an offer 
of a coal mine because funds for compensation insurance 
and equipment were not available. Old shoes could not be 
repaired because there was no money for materials. Money 
for gasoline, “‘the life-blood of the barter movement,” is an- 
other problem which Denver shared with most of the 
groups. 

One of the advantages of this type of project, so far as the 
securing of original capital and operating expenses is con- 
cerned, is that it uncovers new and unsuspected sources of 
donations. Many who could not be appealed to on the 
orthodox charity basis are challenged to assist such self- 
help groups. Many forms of donations have been most 
ingenious. The local traffic court in Los Angeles requires 
offenders who cannot pay fines to work off the fines by put- 
ting themselves and their machines at the disposal of the 
association. 

The operating expenses of a business and industry of this 
kind are comparatively high; that is, in comparison with the 
products. The labor is relatively inefficient; the equipment 
with which it must work is not of the highest grade. Con- 
sequently there is a good deal of waste and inefficiency. 
Products must be priced high enough to cover overhead. 
Furthermore the contact men will have to drive bargains 
sufficiently good to pay for their salaries. 

It is doubtful whether such an organization can operate 
on a strict cost-accounting basis. And it is best to play safe 
by keeping open as far as possible all sources of donations 
not only of capital equipment and funds, but of operating 
needs as well. Most of these latter will be in goods which will 
build up the stock of the Producers’ Exchange. But there is 
need for cash also. There are two alternative ways of secur- 
ing this cash. One is by the sale of products of the exchange. 
Many do this. The NDA of Salt Lake City charges part 
cash for most of its articles. Others, like Denver, give benefit 
concerts, boxing-matches and the like. There is much to be 
said for such practices. The selling of goods for cash in the 
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open market is a different matter. It is a thorough temptation 
to competition with local business and will arouse the op- 
position of merchants immediately. The other alternative is 
some sort of public subscription—either by a public cam- 
paign, or by private solicitation. The last way seems to be 
more feasible and desirable. In the first place a public cam- 
paign might seriously prejudice other campaigns, particu- 
larly that of the Community Chest; and in the second place 
it would be bad for the morale of the unemployed to have a 
public subscription made for a self-help organization. There 
is no use hiding our heads in the sand in this matter of self- 
help, but it would be unwise to flaunt the need for donations 
in the face of the public and the unemployed members. The 
fact that one dollar in five must come from public donations 
of some kind does not alter the fact that four dollars have 
been produced by the labor, skill and brains of the un- 
employed. 

Production Units have the same basic needs as any in- 
dustry or business. They need capital and a sizeable gross 
profit on the sale of their products even more than ordinary 
business. They are starting from “‘scratch”’ with few natural 
resources—little of the bounty of nature to which they can 
apply labor profitably. And the labor which they bring to it 
is comparatively disorganized and lacking in efficiency. 
They must either acquire capital and earn their operating 
expenses, or tax the generosity of someone who has acquired 
capital. 


The fifth wall is the emphasis on production. If that em- 
phasis is minimized, the usefulness of the organization is 
circumscribed. The key to advance is in new production. 
Stress production, not barter. It is impossible to barter a 
large surplus of labor which does not produce goods for 
maintenance requirements. That is just the problem of un- 
employment. 

When the organization first begins it has nothing but a 
surplus of labor with which to barter. No amount of cam- 
paigning has been able to produce a market for more than a 
small part of that surplus. But if that labor can be used in 
producing jackets or bread or sauerkraut or furniture or 
something else that people will exchange for sugar and coal 
and blankets and meat, then there is a possibility of barter 
making a living possible. The adequacy and variety of 
life’s necessities which can be secured by barter depend upon 
the number of items available for barter. If one has only 
labor, he can secure very little. It is wise, therefore, to build 
up a supply of barterable goods as quickly as possible through 
new production, 

Unless new production is added to the present available 
goods, the organization can never grow beyond a very 
inadequate and opportunistic affair. The possibilities of new 
production are being more thoroughly worked out in Dayton 
than in any other community which I visited. Gardening, 
canning, a bakery, rabbit-raising, sewing, tailoring, soap- 
making, carding and spinning wool, making wool comforts, 
cabinet-making and so on are all producing products which 
can be bartered for food and clothes. 

If there is not production the organization will find itself 
with merely a made-work campaign to its credit. 

Production, however, requires capital and supplies. It is 
here that money is necessary. Dayton has solved the problem 
by producing for the city relief store. The relief store ad- 
vances to them, let us say, cloth, and the unit produces 
enough shirts to pay for the cloth. Some cloth is left and this 
is made up into shirts for the members or for barter. Minne-~ 
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apolis is contemplating a similar arrangement with a com- 
mercial concern. The danger of sweatshop labor and com- 
petition with legitimate business is great the moment one 
starts dealing with commercial firms. 

Were the city to adopt a commissary plan for distribu- 
tion of assistance, the production units would fit into the 
picture perfectly. The plan would be: 1, City furnishes 
raw materials; 2, unit members add their labor; and, 
3, return enough finished products to pay for the raw 
material; 4, keeping the surplus in payment for their 
labor. 
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The last wall is the problem of community cooperation. 
From what has already been said it must be evident that the 
friendliness and material support of the community can de- 
termine the limits to which a producers’ exchange can con- 
tribute to the problem of the unemployed. 

If the emphasis is to be on producing for use the necessi- 
ties of life, there are numerous points at which the backing 
of the community is indispensable. For this reason if for no 
other, such organizations should keep clear of politics. 
Entrance into the political field would immediately arouse 
fears and prejudices on the part of many groups which would 
seriously handicap effective work. 

Here then are six walls. If means can be found to scale 
them or to cut gates through them, the possibilities of in- 
vading an ever larger field are correspondingly good. 


At Best—Marginal Maintenance 


T the present time, the efforts to accomplish this have 
had a limited success. Producers’ Exchanges are giving 
marginal, not complete maintenance. The best estimates 
I found did not exceed 50 percent of the needs of members. 
Nor are the organizations reaching in any substantial way 
a large percent of the unemployed. Ten percent is an out- 
side estimate in cities east of the Rockies for which organiza- 
tions present any reliable figures. 

It is doubtful whether the scheme can be enlarged to provide full 
maintenance or even marginal maintenance for all the unemployed. 
The several walls mentioned are proving solid obstacles. The 
need for capital is the first. In order to reduce appreciably 
the relief-load of the community, capital investment would 
have to be made amounting to at least one dollar for every 
ten dollars in maintenance expected. If this can be managed, 
the prospects of success are better. Added to this there is the 
need for donations in equipment and materials. The en- 
larging of the program will depend on the extent of the 
sources for such donations. Such sources, of course, are not 
unlimited. 

It should be remembered, however, that this type of self- 
help project uncovers donations which are not available for 
the appeals of orthodox charity. 

Moreover, Producers’ Exchanges do not appeal to all of 
the unemployed. At least in the beginning, the majority of 
‘idle men will be skeptical and non-cooperative. Many will 
register. Few will actually participate. Organized on their 
present basis, the Producers’ Exchanges have not shown 
great possibilities of expanding to cover the needs of all of 
the unemployed. Nevertheless, it is thoroughly desirable 
from the point of view of the unemployed to make possible 
such an opportunity for all who can and will use it. 

The value of Producers’ Exchanges in one respect at 
least is concrete and undeniable. They are powerful builders of 
morale. Even in a short association with the workers partici- 
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pating, one could not miss the enthusiasm and sense of worth 
produced by work. To listen to the proceedings of the unit 
meetings was to get an education in the meaning of work, to 
learn how much self-respect depends upon self-support. If 
for no other reason than this such an effort of the un- 
employed is worthy of the wholehearted support of the 
community. 

Around the future of Producers’ Exchanges wages a con- 
stant battle of words grounded on fears or hopes. Some say, 
“There is danger that we shall set up a second economic sys- 
tem within the present one; and it will be capitalized out of 
public funds and donations.”’ These fear the future. Others 
say, “Here at last is a cooperative commonwealth coming in 
by the back door.” These are hopeful of the future. The 
fears and hopes are alike ill-grounded. 

Producers’ Exchanges show promise of supplying at most a main- 
tenance, not an increasing standard of living. It is more desirable 
to live on a maintenance level than to be supported by 
charity or taxes. The first has human values totally absent in 
the second. It may be necessary for increasing numbers of 
our technologically unemployed to make the choice. Many 
will prefer the production-unit method. But we ought not to 
fool ourselves about such units competing successfully with 
the present economic system or ushering in a cooperative 
commonwealth. 

If men can secure the standard of living made possible by 
a machine age (and the most efficient can) they will take it. 
If they cannot (and the least efficient or those whose skill is 
outdated cannot) they may be able to join the production 
units and get more satisfaction out of living by their own ef- 
forts than by accepting charity. Assoon as the factory whistles 
call men back to regular jobs which offer a higher standard of 
living, however, most of them will go. 

If they do not, and wish to gain the standard of living 
achieved by their fellow-workers who have found a place in 
regularly organized industry, they will have to compete with 
regular industry. They will have to produce something the 
world wants which is better or cheaper than that which the 
workers in regular industry can produce. 
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AN they do this? Some say, ‘“‘Yes, because the satisfaction 
of cooperative working will produce more and better 
goods from the hands of those who have been rejected by 
organized industry than comparatively greater skill and ef- 
ficiency will produce from the machines of those who have 
been retained by organized industry.’ There are no un- 
complicated facts from which to draw a conclusion. Each 
will accept or reject this putting of the case according to his 
own convictions. 

If the groups can find natural resources which no one has 
tapped, or apply new skills to materials not before applied, 
they might conceivably raise their standard of living beyond 
mere maintenance; they might be able to pay back borrowed 
capital and become self-supporting. The chances would be 
best were they to turn their attention to the production of 
craft goods which machines cannot produce. But in such a 
case they would not be competing with machine industry, 
they would be supplementing it. 

In any case, one need not either fear or hope over much. 
Producers’ Exchanges will disappear if and when organized 
industry can furnish men with a higher standard of living. 
Until that time they give to their members the chance to 
live without losing their self-respect. 


A Vermont village gives us a perfect example of part-work, part-subsistence-gardening 


ONE FOOT ON THE GROUND 


BY FRANCIS A. WESTBROOK 


OHN is a young married man with three children living 
in the small town of Wallingford, Vermont, where he is 
employed in the community’s single factory. This fac- 

tory, belonging to the American Fork and Hoe Company 
and normally employing 125 people, has, like most manu- 
facturing concerns, found it necessary to cut its operating 
time to three days a week and sometimes less. Naturally this 
has been a severe blow to John and his fellows. But here he 
has one great advantage over industrial employes in larger 
centers, — the many resources in this small town, located as 
it is in a farming community, of which an active young man 
not afraid of work, can avail himself. If we consider briefly 
how John has managed to get along during the last two 
years, and his case is typical of many in Wallingford and 
other similarly situated places, we will see how this is. In 
fact we will find an excellent specific example of the advan- 
tages of decentralized manufacturing which is being so 
widely advocated. 

In the first place his average of about three days work a 
week in the factory supplies John with a backlog of ready 
money. Even at the reduced hourly rates he has enough to 
pay his taxes, for he owns his home, and to secure such 
necessities as shoes for the three children. - 

In the second place he found ample opportunity to make 
good use of his spare time, and he has not been troubled 
with idleness by any means. Like most Vermonters John has 
worked on a farm at various times and he knows a good deal 
about it. He can plough, chop, run a mowing-machine, milk 
cows and do most of the great variety of tasks which enter 
into the everyday life of farmers. So during the haying season 
he “hired out” to different farmers in the neighborhood who 
needed help at that busy time of the year. This accounted 
for a good deal of his spare time during July and August, for a 
part of which the factory closed down entirely. Earlier in the 
season he did some ploughing and hoeing. After haying 
was over he put in a good many days harvesting corn and 


other crops and at other times he secured work on the state 
road passing through Wallingford. On the whole he man- 
aged to get through the summer with very little idle time on 
his hands, but this was not all that he did. ; 

This was because the manager of the American Fork and 
Hoe Company conceived the idea that it would be an excel- 
lent thing if the employes provided themselves with a supply 
of food for winter. Most people in Wallingford have vege- 
table gardens from which they can get enough for the sum- 
mer but no surplus to put in the cellar for winter. So with 
the backing of the company they organized a garden club 
consisting of sixty men and women, mostly heads of families. 
Each member made an initial contribution of $5 for seeds, 
fertilizer and other supplies, or contributed twenty-five 
hours of work figured at 20 cents an hour. Some made con- 
tributions of part money and part work. Some members 
worked more than twenty-five hours, in fact John put in 
forty-five hours. At the end of the season the produce was 
divided among the members in proportion to their respec- 
tive contributions, the hours of work being reduced to a 
money basis. 

They planted an acre of yellow bantam corn, an acre and 
a half divided among potatoes, beets, turnips and beans, 
and another patch with eight hundred tomato plants, 
eleven hundred cabbages and string beans. John did all 
of the ploughing and a good deal of the cultivating. 

Some green vegetables were sold around town and in the 
city of Rutland a few miles away. In this way money was 
raised with which to buy cans for tomatoes, corn and string 
beans. The sterilizing equipment was set up in one of the 
factory buildings and this part of the work was placed in 
charge of a foreman, who worked early and late for weeks 
when the canning crops were being harvested. Some towns- 
people who were not members of the club brought in things 
from their gardens and paid a small fee to have them put 
up for winter use. In this way the club paid all of 
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its expenses and ended the year with a small surplus. 

John’s share of produce amounted to ten bushels of 
potatoes, one bushel of carrots, two bushels of beets, fifty 
heads of cabbage some of which he made into sauerkraut, 
thirty pounds of dried beans and forty cans of tomatoes, 
string beans and corn. After the crops were all harvested he 
earned thirty-seven more cans of tomatoes by cleaning up 
the land and burning the litter. All of this naturally made a 
pretty good supply of food toward his needs for the coming 
winter, and kept him profitably employed during practi- 
cally all of his spare time during the growing season. 

He has been just about as successful in keeping busy dur- 
ing the winter. Late last fall when the hunting season came 
on John took his rifle, went into the mountains and brought 
home a deer, thus providing a quantity of excellent meat 
which lasted for some time. He enjoys hunting and got a 
lot of fun out of it besides. 

Fuel for cooking and for warmth is obtained from the 
woodlots on the mountains. John does not own a woodlot 
but he secured all that he needed without paying out any 
money. He and a friend bought some trees on the stump for 
$1 a cord. They cut what they needed for themselves and 
enough more to pay the owner from whom the purchase 
was made. It was then necessary to get some one to draw the 
wood down from the mountainside to their homes, and they 
paid the trucker also in wood, for very few if any people buy 
coal here nowadays. This work kept them busy during the 
winter for most of the days when the factory was shut down. 
It also kept them healthy. 

In fact chopping wood is done by a great many of the 
factory people, not only to obtain fuel for themselves but in 
many instances to sell to others, sometimes for money and 
sometimes for other needed goods. An interesting example 
of barter, in this case not involving wood, was where one of 
the men had more vegetables from the garden club than he 
wanted. It seemed that the town milkman kept sheep as well 
as cows but was short of vegetables. So a trade was arranged 
between the milkman and the factory worker whereby the 
latter gave two bushels of carrots and four cans of tomatoes 
for half a dressed lamb. These quantities were arrived at by 
reducing the current price of each item to dollars and cents. 

It might be pertinent to add here, although perhaps 
unnecessary, that Wallingford is inhabited practically 
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exclusively by Yankees, foreigners being conspicuous by 
their absence. In fact it is a very old town and the plant of 
the American Fork and Hoe Company was started there 
over a hundred years ago. As a consequence there is a 
remarkable sense of responsibility on the part of the man- 
agement toward its employes. This is exemplified by the 
interest it has taken in the garden club, and that it is recip- 
rocated is shown by the fact that many of the women of the 
town volunteered to help in the canning by peeling toma- 
toes, cutting corn from the cob, cutting up string beans and 
so on. 

Opportunities for factory employes to help themselves in 
this rural environment are even wider than indicated by the 
activities of John, whom we have followed with some close- 
ness through the worst year of the depression. In fact one 
source of income for his family has not been mentioned and 
that is that his wife found work from time to time with 
different families in town. Some of the men whose families 
have lived here for generations own places large enough to 
keep a cow and some hens, and of course grow much of 
their own food. Others, being skilled workers in the factory, 
are able to do all sorts of odd jobs and make enough money, 
or receive goods of various kinds in exchange, to help a 
great deal. 

There are many versions of John and his effective efforts 
to look after his own welfare and they are the rule rather 
than the exception in this community. Practically every- 
body knows everybody else in the village and more or less 
for miles around the countryside. This is one of the great 
advantages of such an environment for an industrial plant, 
for the capabilities of each individual are widely known. 
The degree of security of factory workers so situated, even if 
they are laid off entirely, is obviously much greater than 
that of workers in a similar plight living in larger industrial 
centers. 

This situation has shown itself by making organized relief 
work unnecessary in Wallingford. The Red Cross does some 
incidental help and the interested townspeople cooperate to 
the extent of giving a man a day’s work when they are able to 
provide it, but as the manager of the factory says, “Our 
people have worked hard to care for themselves and as usu- 
ally happens in such cases where they do work hard they 
have made a very good job of it.” 


AMBAGELAD OF DEPRESSION 


BY E. CLARK STILLMAN 


“Behold these fields, 
How rich they lie; 
No richer land 
Beneath God's sky.” 


“The sky looks red,” 
The gaunt man said. 


“The yield was more 
Than trade could stand; 
They're burning grain 
To save our land.” 


“They're burning bread,” 
The gaunt man said. 


“The fires will end 
This midnight pall; 
A new day dawn 


With bread for all.” 


“And thousands dead,” 
The gaunt man said. 


THROUGH UNETGHBE ORS: 


DOORWAYS—JOHN PALMER 


GAVIT 


THE HEAVYWEIGHTS HAVE SIGNED OFF 


HE only really bad boy that I ever had to contend with 

came one evening the time when I couldn’t stand for him 

another minute; I fired him and wrote him off as a total 
loss. Thinking it over afterward I came to see that the failure 
was mine ... anybody could get along with “good”’ 
boys! It was my job to make good with the bad ones. So, in 
the light of that conviction of sin, I tackled him again. All 
that is a long story; enough to say that we created, largely for 
him, a class in mechanical drawing, and at last accounts he 
was chief draughtsman for one of the big structural steel con- 
cerns in Chicago, with a fine little family, and when I dined 
with them he told the story of that night when I stood him on 
his ear in the alley outside of the settlement, and “‘the good 
end of me came to the top.” 

The point just now is that I got him and three other boys 
hardly less troublesome into a peace conference, at which 
they agreed to become responsible for good order in the 
Boys’ Club. Especially for the cessation of fighting. As one of 
them. put it: 

“Tf us fellers don’t fight, there won’t be no fighting.” 

Memory of that conference and its effectiveness in chang- 
ing the whole atmosphere of the club comes to me vividly as 
I read that the four great heavyweights of Europe, the na- 
tions without whose participation or connivance there can 
be no war worth mentioning, have agreed among them- 
selves that for ten years at least they will conspire to have 
none. 

The President of the German Reich, the President of the French 
Republic, His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the 
British Dominions beyond the seas, Emperor of India, and His 
Majesty the King of Italy, 

Conscious of the special responsibilities incumbent on them as 
possessing permanent representation on the Council of the League 
of Nations . . . and of responsibilities resulting from the common 
signature of the Locarno agreements. . . 

And so forth. They express awareness of the “state of dis- 
quiet” obtaining throughout the world; their desire to 
“strengthen confidence in peace’’; they remind themselves of 
their pledge under the Briand-Kellogg pact to renounce the 
use of military force in international relations; they even go 
so far as to declare that the rights of nations cannot be af- 
fected without their own consent. They promise each other 
and the world that they will do all in their power for the suc- 
cess of the disarmament conference; that they will consult 
together upon all matters, including economic relations, of 
common concern. And while the agreement is specifically for 
the period of ten years, it is self-renewing indefinitely, subject to 
the right of two years’ notice of withdrawal. 


T is a tremendous business. Signor Mussolini, premier and 
dictator of Italy, goes so far as to declare it the end of the 
war-chapter in human history. He has a right to be proud of 
it, for it is considerably his baby. Chancellor Hitler is entitled 
to his share, for it could not have been done had Germany re- 
fused to participate. Ramsay MacDonald of Great Britain 
was congenially employed in his service to it. For France,the 
most heavily armed nation in the world, the nation without 


whose consent none of the small nations including Poland 


would dare to resort to arms, it was an act of abnegation. 


All Europe has been in growing terror as tension has in- | 
creased, as the comparatively minor local sparks have fallen | 


nearer and nearer to the powder-stores. Without stopping to 
ask where it might break out, or about what, men of all 


kinds and classes talked of war, looking fearfully over their : 


shoulders to right and left and behind and within; suspect- 


ing each other and themselves of they knew not what. And at | 


the center of fear stood and still stands the nexus of evils 
embodied in the Versailles treaty. All sane people have 
known since the day of its enactment that that treaty must 
some day be modified. Bad as it was, in the atmosphere of 
hate and blood-lust when it was jammed down the throats of 
the vanquished, it was the best that could be produced. 


The whole world seems to have forgotten that within that — | 
treaty, inextricably interwoven, is provision for its modifica- 
tion by mutual consent in peaceful conference. That is one — 
of the principal purposes of the Covenant of the League of | 


Nations: 


Article 19. The Assembly may from time to time advise the | 
reconsideration by the members of the League of treaties which | 


have become inapplicable and the consideration of conditions 
whose conditions might endanger the peace of the world. 
Article 14. The . . . Permanent Court of International Justice 
. . shall be competent to hear and determine any dispute of an 
international character which the parties thereto submit to it. 


This new four-party agreement in which France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain and Italy engage to maintain peace and 
mutual cooperation, is in the best spirit of the League of Na- 


tions. Moreover, in its text it repeatedly takes for granted the | 


existence of the League and engages to operate within its 
framework. 


UT the League has been hamstrung from its inception 
chiefly by the recalcitrance of the United States. The ir- 
reconcilable isolationists, the cabal of politicians led by 
Henry Cabot Lodge and bent chiefly upon the political de- 
struction of Woodrow Wilson whom they hated more fer- 
vently than they loved their own country—to say nothing of 
the welfare of the rest of the world—succeeded then and have 
succeeded since, though in diminishing measure, in main- 
taining that recalcitrance. 

Suddenly, out of a clear sky—or, rather, out of an omi- 
nously storm-threatening one—Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
scarcely seated in the White House, swept aside all the re- 
straints, with an electrifying appeal to the whole world; 
addressed to the sovereigns and presidents of the fifty-four 
nations participating in the General Disarmament Confer- 
ence at Geneva and the World Monetary and Economic 
Conference which is now sitting at London. In words asit were 
of one syllable he cut across all the confusion and welter of 
arguments and cross-purposes to the gist of the business: 


Common-sense points out that if any strong nation refuses to 
join with genuine sincerity in concerted efforts for political and 
economic peace . . . the civilized world, seeking both forms of 
peace, will know where the responsibility lies. I urge that no nation 
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assume such a responsibility, and that all the nations joined in 
these great conferences translate their professed policies into action. 


Mr. Roosevelt has been President of the United States but 
a few weeks. What may be the outcome of any of the meas- 
ures which his administration has introduced or may here- 
after introduce cannot be assuredly foretold; his day in the 
White House is young yet. But if history writes of him little 
but that he began his administration with this cry in behalf 
of the world in agony; that he provoked the last paragraph 
in the world’s chapter of war, he will be entitled to his lau- 
rels. As Walt Whitman said: 


How beggarly appear arguments before a defiant deed! 

All waits or goes by default till a strong being appears; .. . 

When he or she appears materials are overawed, . . . 

The old customs and phrases are confronted, turned back, or laid 
away. 


Beyond a doubt Mr. Roosevelt’s dramatically unconven- 
tional demand upon the deep conscience of mankind con- 
tributed decisively to the agreement by which the four 
European heavyweights of the military prize-ring have 
“signed off.”? He has dealt the last blow, if not to war at least 
to its respectability. 


OUNTING the United States, committed irrevocably to 
the same cause by the Roosevelt appeal, there are five 
parties to this compact. Two other major parties are still on 
the outside: Soviet Russia and Japan. The first can be dis- 
missed from the picture, so far as aggression is concerned. 
For Russia, war on any scale with anybody, would spell 
swift ruin. However desirous Communism may be of spread- 
ing its propaganda throughout the world, aggression by 
force of arms is in any present or probable conditions far 
from its intentions, and in any event far from its capacity. 
Remains Japan, daily slipping farther out toward the end 
of the limb. One of the five so-called “great powers” con- 
stituting the core of the League of Nations, she has given 
much more than lip-service to its technique and spirit from 
the beginning. But the liberal forces in Japan are in eclipse 
just now, and this declaration of her European colleagues 
in the League finds Japan with her hand in the jam-jar. 
Caught red-handed and indicted by those colleagues and the 
smaller members of the League, she has served notice of 
withdrawal; she received the Roosevelt appeal coldly and 
quibblingly. To all intents she has resigned from the civilized 
world in the crucial hour of its regeneration; cynically nulli- 
fying her pledges to respect the integrity of China, her 
adherence to the Briand-Kellogg pact, her allegiance to the 
spirit and procedures of the League of Nations—her part in 
everything that has been so arduously built up since the 
War. She elects to go it alone, with the blood of countless 
Chinese men, women and children upon her hands. And her 
excuses only make her posture worse. So there remains an 
exceedingly dangerous outsider. However gratifying the de- 
velopments in Europe, with problems of the utmost difficulty 
still to solve, the Far East bristles with perils. 


VEN as we bemoan the slowness with which progress 

moves in international affairs; the length of time and the 
oceans of palaver and obstruction characterizing the ac- 
complishment of desirable agreements, we can find evidences 
of the swifter movement which international cooperation 
has impelled. Last month we saw how much was gained, as 
compared with the former milestones in the anti-narcotic 
warfare, in the Limitation Convention which goes into ef- 
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fect early this month—two years after the adjournment of 
the Geneva Conference of 1931 which brought it into being. 
The Anti-Opium Information Bureau of Geneva, in its 
latest communique, No. 20, presents this self-explanatory 
table: 


Number of 
Name and date of convention or protocol Pe ae sg ae saspcanes 
tain 34 ratifications obtained in 


7 year 9 months 


Suppression of traffic in women 8 years 3 months 12 
(Geneva, Sept. 30, 1931) 
Suppression of traffic in obscene pub- 
lications 
(Geneva, Sept. 12, 1923) 
Prohibition of use in war of asphyxiat- 
ing gases 
(Geneva, June 17, 1925) 
Second opium convention 
(Geneva, Feb. 19, 1925) 
Slavery convention 
(Geneva, Sept. 25, 1926) 
Limitation of manufacture of narcotic 
drugs 


(Geneva, July 13, 1931) 


6 years 4 months 10 


6 years 8 months 1 
4 years 10 months S, 


4 years 25 
1 year 9 months 34 


It would be unsafe to generalize from this diminishing 
ratio of time; or to assume that the next international con- 
vention—on disarmament, or emanating from the World 
Economic Conference, if you please—will go through even 
more swiftly. But it is safe to point out in general that since 
the War and the establishment of the League of Nations the 
world has been getting the habit of conference, taking the place 
of the old long-range sort of communication by correspond- 
ence, or no communication at all. 

Not long ago, in a small community, I concerned myself 
with a local controversy, full of menace to the common good- 
will, with rumblings of mean gossip, threats of lawsuits and 
all the other concomitants of rural quarrels. Unusual but 
not so very difficult was it to get the principals face-to-face 
and have them talk it out to a finish in peace and good 
understanding; to locate and define responsibility and to 
give good intentions a chance to express themselves. This is 
the great service that the mere existence of the League of Na- 
tions has rendered to the world. Nothing of the sort ever 
existed before; history is not repeating itself. Hitherto the 
international exchange has been between monarchs and 
their representatives, meeting mostly in secret, to apportion 
the spoils and divide helpless peoples up among themselves. 
Now the thing has to be done in public. No nation, including 
Japan, can be sufficient to itself. 

The power of world public opinion has reached even the 
Nazis in Germany. Before that power they have had to sur- 
render completely in the matter of the abuse of the Jews in 
Silesia. Even more dramatically as regards discrimination 
against them in the coming Olympic games. No longer can 
these things be done behind national borders without 
repercussions elsewhere in the world. 

One of the best things the present German regime has 
done for itself, so far as concerns public opinion in America, 
has been the return of Otto C. Kiep to the consul-general- 
ship at New York. No German understands this country, its 
psychology, its customs and relationships, better than does 
Dr. Kiep. He understands Germany too; he is closely in the 
confidence of President von Hindenburg—upon his recent 
visit to Berlin (from which he has lately returned with re- 
newed credentials) I venture to guess that he told those in 
power more than they could know from any other source 
how things in this country look to most Americans. 
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PATTERNS 


TSCHIFFELY’S RIDE, by A. F. Tschiffely. Simon and Schuster. 328 pp. Price $3 
postpaid of Survey Graphic 
“COHEN COMES FIRST,” by Samuel Buchler. Vanguard Press. 256 pp. Price $2 
postpaid of Survey Graphic 
ATTERNS. We moderns are webbed fast in patterns, 
patterns enforced by machines, press, economic status, 
family duty, until we seem robbed of free-will. Our 
books follow patterns too, and no wonder. For generations 
of authors have discovered the successful forms; our words are 
worn with long usage; and the public, steeped in print for a 
century, has become familiar with the tricks of style and the 
designs of drama. Even the best books are approached with 
some foreknowledge. Against these traditional forms we have 
our rebels who seek a new language, a new psychology of 
creation, a new penetration behind consciousness. The urge 
toward the primitive, the perverse, the proletarian, the 
cinema-techniques reveals this revolt against the patterns of 
literature. But to date the new pattern has been one chiefly 
of dullness or unintelligibility. 

What breaks patterns is the human will. So we find books 
that transcend their mere form and offer a fresh view, a 
challenge, and escape in their blunt record of the conflict of 
human will against nature or society. These two volumes, 
strangely diverse for review together, seem to possess in some 
measure this perennial interest of struggle. And the struggle 
produces drama, humor, enlightenment, and inspiration 

. as the will in action always does. 

Consider Tschiffely’s ride. He willed to ride two remark- 
able Creole Argentine horses for ten thousand miles from 
Buenos Aires to Washington, D. C. in two and a half years. 
He crossed three ranges of the Andes, traversed the deserts 
along the Pacific Coast, struggled through Central American 
jungles and the dangers of Mexico, and risked his life prob- 
ably a dozen times. Why? Because, I think, he had a 
rendezvous with his soul. He had no purpose except to prove 
he could make the trek and that Gato and Mancha were 
the best horses in the world. “‘After nine years as a teacher in 
an English-American school in the Argentine I thought a 
schoolmaster’s life likely to lead one into a groove,” he 
writes. “‘I wanted variety.” The pattern-breaker, you 
perceive. 

You share the variety he certainly found for you pass 
through the villages, divide shacks with pack-trains, see 
native horse-races, cockfights, bullfights and wedding festi- 
vals, learn the devastations of alcohol and the serf-like 
existence of poor peasants, wander in Inca temples, contem- 
plate the remains of Pizarro in a glass coffin at Lima, drink 
beer made by chewing corn, see the sun darkened by a 
locust swarm, pass by Lake Titicaca of school-book memory, 
spend days at pleasant haciendas, and get mixed in stabbings, 
an outrage on a peasant girl by a brutal officer, and flee from 
the plague. There is constant variety, adventure, folk-lore 
and nature in the raw. This is a great elemental travel book, 
fascinating for its realism and for its close-ups of peoples and 
places about which we are ignorant. No schoolmaster’s day- 
book this, but a tale rich in the philosophy of observed fact 
and in resentment at the exploitation of miserable human 
beings. The style is without “floral embellishment” but with 


a quality like that of some Greek historian’s, based on a sim- { 
ple curiosity. Its overtone is courage, physical and mental. , 
The disciplines of will needed for conflict with nature | 
and alien peoples are clear from Tschiffely. He set no time 
limit: he meant to see this experience through regardless of | 
the days. Likewise he spent the money needed for this ad- | 
venture without thought of return, though I do not gather | 
he was very well-to-do. Third, he was perfectly ready to , 
give up comfort and companionship, and these are two of 
the main gifts we get from following the patterns of society. 
I suppose half the time T'schiffely was suffering from heat or 
cold, hunger, thirst, dust, rain-storms, insects and lack of 
sleep. Now he could have stopped at any moment, but he 
willed himself on, obeying the secret desire of his spirit—to 
make the ride. Furthermore he was alone and alien most of . 
the way, even from the start when men called him “‘mad” | 
and said his plan was “impossible.’? Sometimes in towns he | 
was feted for his triumphs, but generally he was seeking food _ | 
and shelter from aliens, often stubborn and suspicious. He 
had no group to help him along. One of his victories was to | 
stand himself. I wonder what he thought about day after | 
day? He does not tell for he is a master of reserve and — 
understatement. 4 
Finally, will must overcome fear. Here is a long record | 
of courage. When the next stage looked dangerous, he says: 
“I decided to go ahead.” Once the military had to forbid his 
fording of a turbulent river. He had mountain-sickness; he | 
got an infection from digging in an ancient grave and was _ 
only cured by an herb-doctor of the mountains; he was 
stunned by lightning; escaped quicksands and brigands; — 
crossed a hundred-mile desert in twenty hours without 
water; and once had to shoot to stop a crazy Indian with a 
machete. The fear of death did not cramp Tschiffely. So 
you see why this is not only a unique travel book but a ser- | 
mon on the meaning of human will. 


HE Jews have long been symbols of race will, and the — 

orthodox still struggle to live by their own law and tradi- 
tion. So they have the New York Jewish Court of Arbitration 
that in thirteen years has settled some five thousand cases 
peculiar to the Jew, controversies religious, domestic, per- 
sonal, financial, in which the arguments, precedents and 
motives of the litigants can scarcely be understood by the 
state courts. This tribunal goes back to the ‘Sanhedrin 
organized by the scribes in the second century B.C. Its laws 
were codified in the middle of the sixteenth century. And 
today before the judges, a rabbi, a business-man and a_ 
jurist, all learned in the Jewish law, appear the residents of 
Hester and Delancey streets and the Bronx to have their 
age-old human difficulties settled by the precepts of the | 
Talmud and Maimonides. They pay no fees but promise to 
accept the award by signing an arbitration agreement in 
accord with New York law. And, as the Talmud declares, 
the laws of the country must be faithfully observed. 

To open a window on a great ethical culture and give 
us a picture of integrated Jewish life, Doctor Buchler offers, 
not thirty-nine law reports, but human stories of cases 
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supplemented with quotations from the laws in question, 
and instructive legends and parables. They are human, 
sometimes humorous, moving, poignant and profoundly in- 
structive. Here is faith seeking the right path, willing its 
pattern for its self-respect. For it was self-respect that made 
Mendel Cohn demand the right of a Cohen (or priest) to be 
called first to pronounce the benedictions when the ‘Torah 
scroll was taken from the Ark. The court ruled that Cohen 
came first and should read at the Feast of Weeks. It was self- 
respect that made a conductor of a chorus at a great concert 
of cantors in Madison Square Garden ask the punishment of 
a man who had thrown him from the stand as a mere cloak- 
and-suit operator. His work made no difference. An apology 
for the attack must be published. 

We recall Solomon when George Pankoff uses a baby as 
proof that the Kovner Society knew he was married and so 
deserved shiva-money to compensate him for lost wages while 
he mourned his wife. Also when a girl who secured a position 
as teacher of Hebrew, through influence, petitions to be 
restored after dismissal for inefficiency, cannot read the 
Hebrew of the contract on which she based her plea. The 
Yaslowitzer Benevolent Association refuses to bury a dead 
member because they have buried an amputated leg in 
accordance with orthodox tradition. ‘The second burial 
was ordered. Shall a widow pay twenty-five dollars to a 
rabbi for a eulogy that turned out to be uncomplimentary? 
Can Jack Borsky get his money back if he does not get a 
bride at a regular Saturday night entertainment? What shall 
be done for a father who is shipped in a taxi from one child 
to another? The Court gives justice, for Hebrew law has 
dicta for such ancient human troubles. 

These books concern the conservation of the spirit. They 
offer vicarious experience that enriches life. By such ways 
we can escape our patterns. 

Leon WuiPPLE 


The Seasons Come to Maine 
AS THE EARTH TURNS, by Gladys Hasty Carroll. Macmillan. 339 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic 

OU’VE seen the Shaw family if you’ve ever driven down 

a backroad in Maine on a summer Sunday afternoon. 
Old and young, they’re all out under a big elm tree beside a 
weather-worn little farmhouse with red geraniums and 
fuchsias blooming bravely in the windows. They are never 
doing much of anything—just sitting—and they eye you 
as you pass with complete disinterest. And you, as you push 
on to Mt. Desert or Sebago Lake, wonder for an idle moment 
what life is like in such a place. Mrs. Carroll tells you in 
As the Earth Turns, and if you are not wholly limousine- 
minded you find it sweet and sound. 

Within the cycle of the four seasons there come to the 
crowded, shabby farmhouse all the great events of life: birth 
and death, love and marriage, children who leave home 
and children who come back. In the center of it all is sturdy 
Jen Shaw who at nineteen has run her father’s house for ten 
years and brought up a flock of children of assorted relation- 
ships. Jen has learned things because she had to, so she gets 
things done without fussing, takes people as she finds them 
without trying to make*them different, goes right on from 
there when things happen that she can’t help and never 
worries about things that haven’t happened. Without 
searching her own or anyone’s else soul she meets compli- 
cated human situations with such natural simplicity that 
they somehow shake down into their simple elements and 
resolye themselves. Jen and her father, weather-beaten in- 
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articulate Mark Shaw, who guessed “that this pioneering 
don’t amount to much without somebody stays to home and 
does the work,” love their brood in their own way, feed 
them, shelter them and let them alone. The psychology of 
adjustment is not in their vocabulary, but they do a heap of 
it by the simple device of keeping their hands off other 
people’s lives. 

As the Earth Turns is no bucolic idyll. It is full of grinding 
work, including an enormous amount of cooking and dish- 
washing, together with “‘the figuring you have to do when 
money’s as scarce as ’tis here.’ If you are one of those who 
can’t stand it you get out, rebel in one way or another, but 
sooner or later you come back, at least for Christmas, to the 
deep security of the Jen Shaws of this world who “‘never 
seem to hanker much for making changes.” 

So, as you pass the dull little farmhouse with its shirt- 
sleeved, mail-order-dressed folk under the elm tree, do not 
worry too much about the American peasantry. Maybe 
these are the Shaws, and if they are be sure that they are 
nothing for you, in your limousined life, to worry about. 
In fact they have it all over you. 

GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


Motives in Russia 

IN PLACE OF PROFIT: Social Incentives in the Soviet Union, by Harry F. Ward. 

Scribner's. 460 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic 

F the workers in the biggest electrical works in Chicago, 

organized in a national labor union, had assumed guard- 
ianship over the finances of the city, assisted in an investi- 
gation which removed incompetent officials and collected 
back taxes; if the National Academy of Science had planned 
a conference in Pittsburgh for an audience of working men 
and women from the mines, steel mills and factories and had 
sent its scientists to the workshops to report simply and 
clearly what science can do for the country’s industrial 
progress; if management engineers were students of Hegel, 
and teachers followed their children into the workshop, 
where also the painter and the poet found their inspiration, 
it would be easier for Americans to understand what is 
happening in Russia, this astonishing land of a new eco- 
nomic system. 

These illustrations are the reviewer’s, not the author’s. 
Professor Ward makes no explicit applications of his findings 
to the United States. He quotes Stalin’s description of the 
characteristics of Party and State officials, “their special 
kind of style in public works” as “‘(a) revolutionary zeal, 
inspired by the Russian spirit and (b) businesslike practical- 
ity inspired by the American spirit.” Otherwise, Professor 
Ward leaves his readers to draw their own conclusions for 
their own society. His book, he says, “‘comes out of a personal 
necessity.’ As a teacher, his task has been ‘‘to analyze the 
ethics of capitalist society, particularly at the point of moti- 
vation.” In 1924 he went to Moscow “‘to see whether the 
New Economic Policy meant a return to capitalism.” The 
progress of the Five-Year Plan made it more necessary 
to answer the question ‘‘whether the building of Socialism 
was developing incentives which promised more for the 
continuing of human society than those which are manifestly 
failing in the capitalist world.” 

The opportunity came in 1931-2. Notebook at hand, Pro- 
fessor Ward traveled through the Soviet Union, asking 
questions and observing men, women and children in all the 
aspects of their economic and social life. He studied docu- 
ments and decrees and then watched the evidence of their 
actual operation in workshops, in cities and in villages. 
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Quotations from conversations and documents, printed in italics, 
give the reader access to his data, even if one should not agree with 
his interpretations. His report unfolds itself from the first sections: 
The Passing of the Old, Economic Insecurity, Profit and Property, 
to the last, The Transfer of Motivation by Education, by Example 
and Contagion, through the Socialized Individual, in the Choice 
of Values. 

No summary can do justice to the facts nor to the skill with which 
the relevant is selected without neglect of the whole. It is indeed 
characteristic of the Soviet Union that no one can understand a 
part without studying the whole, and, in addition, its history and 
its future. Moreover, the specialist must broaden his knowledge 
by knowing himself and his function as part of the group. The fac- 
tory manager must study history and philosophy, or he will go 
wrong in his industrial practice. The philosopher must keep close 
to the realities of daily work, or his word will not be accepted as 
truth. Z 

Professor Ward has written an exciting book with the calm 
objectivity of a classroom lecture. For a clearer understanding of 
ourselves as well as of the Soviets, it is both timely and important. 

Mary VAN KLEECK 


Social Service Helps Church Unity 


CHRISTIAN UNITY IN PRACTICE AND PROPHECY, by Charles S. Macfar- 
land. Macmillan. 396 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic 


HIS volume will be found to be of rare interest, especially to 

studious observers of our own times. For its prophecy is that of 
contemporary events that forecast the future. In the ensemble, the 
surprisingly varied facts and forces included appear to be as diver- 
gent and divisive as are the turbulently disintegrating years from 
which they are gathered. But notwithstanding the fully acknowl- 
edged strength and persistence of these reactionary tendencies, 
unifying trends are traced that have resulted in affiliations of spirit 
and organized cooperation within the churches. Few if any groups 
claiming kindred interests have registered like gains. 

Of very special interest to socially-minded readers is the influ- 
ence which the movements for church federation and for social 
progress exert upon each other. More than in any other area of 
church activity, enlistment in social service is shown to have 
brought together its hitherto non-cooperative, if not competitive, 
denominational units and with surprisingly little sectarian opposi- 
tion. This appears from a comparison between the author’s equally 
appreciative sketches of two unifying movements within the church. 
The one for the organic unity of the churches is based on the possi- 
ble restatements of their formulas of faith and order; the other for 
federal union based upon the experience of the need and practica- 
bility of federating the churches for promoting and protecting 
common interests and for jointly declaring ideals and standards 
and unitedly acting to put them in practice. 

The discovery of the necessity and spirit to federate was made 
first by individuals who enlisted in such work as the Christian 
Associations for young men and women and in many other inde- 
pendent yet representative organizations. They demonstrated that 
non-sectarian service could achieve specialized results that local 
and denominational churches had failed to register separately, 
This opened the way to organize the Federal Council of the 
Churches twenty-five years ago. Gradually, it included most of the 
Protestant denominational units that seldom if ever had affiliated 
for continuous fellowship and for the practice of comity and cooper- 
ation on their foreign, home and city fields of action. 

More than by any other of its many departments, the Council’s 
Social Service Commission with its denominational and local affili- 
ates has demonstrated the feasibility and success of the federal 
union of the churches. And this demonstration is strengthening 
hope and quickening the pace toward an organic unity, more real 
and vital in spirit and action than can be attained under uniform- 
ity of organization and ritual. That the enlistment of the churches 
in demanding and furthering social and industrial justice and 
inter-racial and international peace and friendship is effectively 
promoting social progress, achievements on many fields attest. 
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Of permanent reference value are the successive statements of | 
the federated churches’ social ideals and standards, and the texts | 
of the great declarations and messages issued to all Christendom 
by the most representative conferences held by Christian churches | 
since the early Ecumenical Councils of the undivided Church. < 
More inspiring to many readers will be the author’s vitalizing nar- , 
rative of the church federation movement which through its first ; 
quarter century he rallied and held together, guided and moved \ 
forward more continuously than any other of its many leading ; 
spirits. Both the church and the social order have warning and. , 
incentive to act on his conclusion that “Christianity itself cannot , 
survive our unsocialized society,” and that “if there is a social task - 
for the churches only a Unified Church can perform it.” : 
The Chicago Commons GRAHAM TAyLor || 
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Science Speaks Its Mind 


SCIENCE IN THE CHANGING WORLD, edited by Mary Adams. Century. 286 pp. 

Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF A SCIENTIFIC MAN, by Paul R. Heyl. Vanguard. 182 

pb. Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. F 

HATEVER the deficiencies of the British Broadcasting | 

Company, in some ways it is far more tolerant than are our 
radio authorities. Here are eighteen talks by ten writers, seven of {| 
them competent scientists, on highly controversial subjects, which | 
went over the air not only without protest but by preordained ar- 
rangement; and of them all, only those by Hugh Fausset and Hil 
laire Belloc, the only worthless ones of the lot, could conceivably 
have been given in America. 

I can imagine no more valuable course for the layman than the — 
broadcasts by Prof. H. Levy on What Is Science? and by Julian ~ 
Huxley and John R. Baker on What Is Man? Clear, succinct and © 
authoritative, they supply all that the uninitiated can grasp of our ~ 
present knowledge on these vital questions. When it comes to the ~ 
third section, What Is Civilization?, the contributions become — 
uneven, and only J. B. S. Haldane’s and, in part, Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s are of real value. But the book as a whole is worth many times 
its price to any serious reader whose special information lies in 
other fields. 4 

“The scientist and his work,” says Professor Levy, “cannot be | 
separated from the rest of his changing universe. Science has social | 
roots and social consequences.”? And his whole talk on Everybody "| 
a Scientist should be reprinted as a leaflet and distributed to | 
every educator in the English-speaking world. Bertrand Russell _ | 
echoes him: ““The increased productivity of labour resulting from 
modern technique has . . . resulted in bankruptcy for employers 
and unemployment for wage-earners, when, if there had been any ~ 
international organization of production, it might have resulted in © 
wealth for employers, and full wages, with shorter hours, for wage- — 
earners.”’ Aldous Huxley and Sir Oliver Lodge sum the matter up, _ | 
the first by remarking: “The only cure for science is more science, _ | 
not less. We are suffering from the effects of a little science badly — 
applied. The remedy is a lot of science, well applied;” the latter _ 
concluding: ‘““The two great demands on the good will and energy 
of mankind at the present time are: more science—that is, more 
organized knowledge; and more civilization, or the determination 
to apply that knowledge in good and beneficent directions.” 

Paul Heyl is a distinguished physicist, an unusually smooth writer 
for a laboratory man, and a human being unafraid, up to a certain 
point, to face the consequences of his deductions. But, like most 
physicists, he seems unable to escape from early conditioning as so 
many “hard boiled’? biologists have done. His reasoning leads 
him to a perfectly logical determinism, but instead of stopping 
there, he weakens,—though he conceives his move as going on from 
an oasis into a new desert—and ends up with a sort of vague cosmic 
consciousness which has no standing as a scientific conclusion. 
Nevertheless he is so far in advance of even most scientific phil- 
osophers that it seems invidious to point out that his journey is not 
all progress. The objection most readers will make to him is not 
that he is too tender-minded but that he is too startlingly heretical. 
He has written a brave, frank, and stimulating book. 

Sausalito, Calif. he MAYNARD SHIPLEY 
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BACK TO WORK 
(Continued from page 356) 


U. S. Employment Service is to have as its director W. Frank 
Persons, a social worker of outstanding reputation as an organizer 
of large-scale enterprises, particularly of the Red Cross Home 
Service during the War. The Advisory Council is to include Presi- 
dent Robert M. Hutchins of the University of Chicago, chairman, 
Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York, Frederic A. Delano of 
Washington, President William Green of the American Federation 
of Labor and President Henry I. Harriman of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. 

Looking over the plans to get men back at work, there is reason 
to believe that we have learned the value of public works when pri- 
vate enterprise sags, and that we begin to realize that long-term 
planning is required in making full use of such reserves of work and 
wages. We are alive to the possibilities in a shorter work-day or 


') work-week, fortified by minimum-wage legislation, and to the new 


jobs opened up to adults through eliminating child labor. We are 
laying the lines for up-to-date organization of our labor market. 
But increasingly we are aware that such specifics are not enough. 
If we apply them intelligently, they will probably ease some of the 
stresses of unemployment. The real evils lie deeper. 


ANY efforts to define and study them have been made in the 
years since our post-War boom ccllapsed. One of the most 
significant is the recently completed investigation of ten thousand 
families whose wage-earner had applied to the Philadelphia 
Emergency Work Bureau for made-work. This mass of data, col- 
lected and analyzed by trained research workers, reinforces a 
growing public conviction that the real causes of unemployment 
and hence the only effective cures go much further than the in- 
dividual worker, his employer or his industry. Here are facts to 
fortify national leadership looking toward greater “‘partnership” of 
industry and government (Ten Thousand Out of Work, by Ewan 
Clague and Webster Powell: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
178 pp. Price $2). 

The first section of the study is an attempt to discover whether 
“the worker himself was in any way responsible for his own un- 
employment.” Based on the record of the education, stability, 
earnings, reasons for lay-off of these ten thousand unemployed, the 
study concludes: 


Their previous records indicate that, by and large, they had 
definitely made good as workmen. The trouble was that they, and 
perhaps their employers, were engulfed in an economic disaster 
of the first magnitude, a disaster too great for any individual 
action to be effective. Under such circumstances np charge of 
personal responsibility can be laid against these workers. 


The second section of the study poses and attempts to answer the 
question, “What of the responsibility of individual employers 
and industries for this employment?” It was found that some large 
firms were very heavily represented, six out of more than three 
thousand being responsible for 11 percent of the unemployed 
studied and twenty-nine firms contributing nearly a third of the 
assignable cases. The construction industry was responsible for 
more unemployment than any other type of enterprise. Manu- 
facturing contributed slightly more than its normal share of the 
gainfully employed would have justified. Certain groupings 
(trade, transportation, public utilities and the professions) were 
under-represented, testifying to their relative stability. 


The facts developed here point to the industry rather than to 
the individual firm or employer as the chief bearer of responsibility. 
_... Ifthis responsibility is accepted by the industry, some degree 

of coordination and cooperation among the firms in that industry 
is clearly implied. . . . Even though there is a great deal that could 
be done on an industry basis, it is generally recognized that there 
are definite limits to the possibilities in this direction. When re- 
_ sponsibility has been assigned to the individual employer up to the 
limits of his capacity to meet it, and the additional responsibility 
/has been assessed against the group of employers who constitute 
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an industry, there still remains the largest share of all—that whic: | 
must be assigned to industrial and business enterprise as a whole, 

Finally they point out the part governmental policies havi. 
played, such as “uneconomic settlement of war debts, restriction c._ 
international trade by tariffs, unwise monetary policies.” They adc . 
“Tt may be that the course of business is in the last analysis domi; 
nated by the activity of governments and that therefore it is at th» 
door of government itself that the unemployment problem must b™ 
placed.” j 

The administration’s Industrial Recovery Act, which was passe«, 
the final day of the special session of Congress, accepts this respon 
sibility and offers tentative and experimental methods of meetin= 
it. The public-works program, already summarized, is one part c 
this twofold attack on the depression under national leadership! 
The other and more drastic provisions authorize for a two-yea 
period a degree of governmental regulation and control of industr: 
unprecedented in the United States in peace-time. i 

The measure sets up an industrial planning and research agenc’' 
to carry out its provisions. It allows any association within a trad; 
or industry to prepare a code of fair competition, covering prac: 
tices within that industry. The code is to be passed upon by thu 
President. He may approve it if he finds that the association fairly, 
represents the industry for which it speaks, if the code is fair tc| 
competitors, employes and consumers, if it does not promot | 
monopoly or “‘eliminate or oppress small enterprises.”” Employer: 
submitting such a code must guarantee to their employes the 
right to organize and bargain collectively. They must also agree te 
accept such maximum hours of work, minimum wage-rates anc 
other working conditions as the President may hold most helpfu | 
to industrial recovery. 

The initiative is left with industry. But should an industry refuse” 
to cooperate or declare itself unable to do so, the President iv | 
authorized to impose on it a code of fair competition. Violation o 
a code is made punishable by a fine of not more than $500 for eacl 
offense. : 

But the real teeth of the measure are in the paragraph empower. | 
ing the President to license business enterprises whenever he find + 
that step necessary to make a code effective. If licensing is resortec”) 
to, no one could carry on the specified business “in or affecting: | 
interstate commerce” without a license “issued pursuant to such 
regulations as the President shall prescribe,’ and the Presiden) 
may suspend or revoke such a license for cause. Under this scheme 
industry will be given a chance to do what it can to get us back or, 
the road, with the long arm of the government reaching out tc 
ease the restraints of the anti-trust law and to eliminate unfair com) | 
petition. The measure sets up safeguards for standards of wages , 
hours and working conditions. 


HE success of any legislation, and this new and complex venture 

is no exception, rests almost wholly with its administration. The 
Industrial Recovery bill will require not only integrity, vigor anc 
skill in applying its provisions, but genuine social insight; for it car 
succeed in its purpose only if the common good is steadily kept ir 
view to the exclusion of narrow sectional, class or personal interests 

There is promise of such an administration in the personne 
announced to date—men of widely varying interests and points 0 
view. At the head, as administrator, is General Hugh S. Johnson 
soldier, manufacturer, at home in big business enterprises; as 
counsel, Donald Richberg, for many years counsel to the Associa: 
tion of Railway Labor Executives, an outstanding liberal anc” 
champion of good causes in Chicago; as spokesman of the Labor 
Department, Leo Wolman, professor of economics at Columbiz: 
University and long associated with the Amalgamated Clothing, 
Workers, chosen by Frances Perkins; as advisors representing 
industry, Walter C. Teagle of Standard Oil, Gerard Swope of the: 
General Electric Company, Alfred P. Sloan of General Motors.. 
Colonel George R. Spaulding of the Army Engineer Corps is tc: 
have charge of public works. 

The measure clearly marks the end of dumb reliance on laissez- 
faire. Though the life of this particular scheme is set at two years,. 
it definitely turns us from old paths of “‘rugged individualism” intes 
a new pioneering on this decade’s frontiers of economic planning} 


and control. Under it, we no longer submit ourselves to “unchang- 
ing economic law” but declare ourselves for the conscious direction 
of our system. Beyond the problem of setting up and operating an 
untried mechanism, the measure opens up fresh questioning and 
conflict. For, having determined in favor of mastery rather than 
drift, we must sooner or later decide what sort of economic plan- 
ning we intend to have, whether its goals shall be production and 
distribution for use or for private profit, or both in some new 
balance; through what agencies it shall function; and by whom it 
shall be controlled. 


THE NEW DEAL AND THE OLD DOLE 


(Continued from page 352) 


its days sitting in long rows on the curbstones of Globe waiting 
their turn at the dole of work-relief that means food for their 
scrawny children. They are still sitting there. 

Take the drought-scourged, blizzard-swept reaches of eastern 
Montana, great areas that have been periodically settled, unsettled 
and resettled, and which probably should never have been settled 
at all for agricultural purposes. Until three years ago the people of 
that country did not know what relief meant. Then drought-relief 
came into their lives and kept them on their ill-favored land. Since 
that day they have, with few intervals, lived by relief—latterly 
Red Cross flour and cotton goods and a few monthly RFC dollars. 
They represent, such is the demoralization of long dependence, a 
whole population in grave danger of permanent pauperization. 

Take the raw hill country of northern Oklahoma, hideout for 
the criminals of three states, where pot-bellied, unclad children run 
wild, foriorn women do the squaw-work of the camps and men 
prowl for firewood, for corn left in the fields and for rabbits and 
catfish to put in the pot. 


ND don’t forget the people of the coal regions, permanent cas- 
ualties of a broken industry, with a sodden past and a hopeless 
future. Relief can keep them alive—but for what? There are the 
unemployed seamen in New York, two thousand of them, hanging 
around the waterfront for two years now, barred from public re- 
lief by. technicalities of the law. Can anything be done for them? 
The new Administration is willing to try. “Nothing we may do can 
be worse than what we haven’t done. Let’s try.” 

And always there are the cities, toughest spots on the map, 
with their great wage-earning populations helpless under the col- 
lapse of industry and business where relief workers cannot keep 
abreast of the new victims recruited from every walk of life, where 
organization finds itself defeated by the sheer pressure of numbers, 
and where insufficient, uncertain funds impose untold hardships. 

What staff the headquarters of the Federal Relief Administration 
will require will be determined as the work develops. The tendency 
now seems to be not toward a departmentalized organization, but 
toward a small line-staff with various specialists called in for con- 
sultation on matters within their expert range. Policy forming in 
Washington, responsible organization in states and localities and 
everlasting follow-up by field staff seems to be the formula. A pub- 
licity man to inform the public on what is happening to some sev- 
enteen millions of their fellow-citizens is assured. More important 
is the purpose to bring in at once a research and statistical expert 
who will decide what kind of information must be drawn from local 
relief units to yield not only a picture of just who the unemployed 
are, but a measure of their employability and an index to the shift 
in the relief load in relation to general recovery. This will, it is be- 
lieved, afford a look into the future and a guide to the formulation 
of plans for the deplorable and inevitable aftermath of these calam- 
itous years. No one can guéss how many would be left on the relief- 
rolls if every employable man went back to work tomorrow. And 
until some slight estimate can be made no one is wise enough to 
project plans for the future, or to predict how much of the sequelae 
of disaster can be carried by the old forms of public and private 
relief organization, to what degree the states must expect to equal- 
ize the burden among their counties, and (Continued on page 388) 
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It’s July 


in “Tenement-Town” 


Summer beats down. Sticky, sweltering heat. More dirty clothes. 
Bigger washes. Yes, it’s July in ““Tenement-Town.” 

If life there were a little easier, you’d find the housewives more 
willing to better their home conditions. And that’s where Fels-Naptha 
can often lend a hand. For Fels-Naptha brings extra help to do more 
washing and cleaning with less work and effort. 

Fels-Naptha brings the extra help of good golden soap and plenty 
of naptha. Two lively cleaners working briskly together—loosening 
stubborn grime without hard rubbing—getting things fresh and clean 
even in cool water. And that’s important in ““Tenement-Town.” 

Write Fels & Company, Philadelphia, Pa., for a sample bar of 
Fels-Naptha Soap, mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


The Golden Bar with the Clean Naptha Odor 


“‘Modern Home Equipment” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an average- 
sized home. It is invaluable, alike to new and 
to experienced housekeepers — already in its 
eleventh edition. It considers in turn the kitchen, 


pantry, dining room, general cleaning equip- 
ment and the laundry, and gives the price of each 
article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
© debates. Expert scholarly service. AUTHOR’S RESEARCH 
© Sree enero ee BUREAU, 9 1O.bitth Avenue, New VOL mn mm 


® AND COLLECTORS OF 


AMATORY 
CURIOSA 


SAG Ee cache, <PAa > <™ 


R ( 
OF ALL RACES 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
oF BOOKS ON 
SCIENTIFIC SEXUALIA £55 
“ ANTHROPOILOGICALS 
ESOTERICA 
UNEXPURGATED CLASSICS 
5 ,EXOTICALLY ILLUSTRATED FO 
FALSTATE PRESSES 
DD DEPT. GN,230 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
lf. owes eHAVE.You -.. °  */|I &p 
Property to sell b 
Cottages to rent 
Advertise in the Classified Section of SURVEY GRAPHIC 
Rates: 30 cents a line, $4.20 per inch 
For further information, write to ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 EAST 19TH ST. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TRAVELER'S 


the indescribable splendour of an Adiron- 
dack June at a most modern and com- 
plete adult camp. Private Golf Course 


SPECIAL 
FOURTH OF JULY WEEK-END 


Leaving Friday by train, with Pullman, 
returning Tuesday 


]] 


featuring group theatre 


Lena Barish Sam Garlen 


e 11 West 42nd Street 


New York City 
Chickering 4-1345 ° 


OMA ATLAS A TD) 


POI (UR WAS 

INFORMATION 

APPLY NEW YORK 
OFFICE 


MANSIONS 


WARRENSBURG NY: 


EARN A TOUR TO EUROPE 


All or part by organizing and acting as ship hostess. Liberal 
commissions. Best selling tours. 26,000 satisfied clients. 
200 tours to choose from, 25 days $179. Mediterranean Cruise $365. 


Around the World $595. 


B.F. ALLEN + 154 Boylston Street » Boston, Massachusetts 


oe 

Farm Summer for Boys 12 and under. 500-acres woods, brooks, meadows, orchard, 

swimming pool, on mountainside % mile from highway; cows, chickens, vegetables. 

$25 per week; $100 per month. Also few boys school year '33-'34. Cornelia Stratton 

Parker and Sons Carleton, Harvard '30; James, Wis. ex-'32; and June, Smith '36. 
Swiss Meadows, Williamstown, Mass. 


BROOKWOOD LABOR COLLEGE (Katonah, N. Y.) 


is now open to summer guests. An interesting place to spend your 
vacation, within commuting distance of New York City. Tennis, 
swimming, hiking, unique labor library, good food. Rates $14.50 
to $18.50 weekly; special season and week-end rates. Stimulating 
series of summer conferences. 

Write for folder 


A ‘Charming New England Resort 
Chase’s-on-Lake Sunapee 


In the Lake and Mountain Region 


Thoroughly modern in its appointments. 
Horseback riding and golf nearby. 
Boating, bathing, fishing. 
Fresh vegetables, milk and cream from our own farms. 
$17.50 to $22 a week. Special season and family rates. 
ANNA CHASE P. O. GEORGES MILLS, N. H. 


SWISS MEADOWS. Spend the week-end or longer in 200-year-old beamed and 
paneled farmhouse overlooking Berkshire hills and valleys. Fruit blossoms, lilacs, 
brooks, woods, meadows. 


Cornelia Stratton Parker, Williamstown, Massachusetts. 


Close-Up of the League 


ITH the Russian and European representatives—Mrs. | 

Rosa Laddon Hanna and Gerhart Jentsch—here at the 
same time, The Open Road assembled its past, present and pro-~ 
spective travelers at a dinner, which proved to be an educational — 
event for your reporter on no less an important subject than the — 
League of Nations. Young Frederick Field, back from the Far East, - | 
outlined the underlying conditions in Japan which led to the con- | 
flict with China—namely, a very small country, a very large popu- ~ 
lation, a very inequitable distribution of wealth, and no iron ore, - 
coal and petroleum. To Mr. Field’s mind, international upheavals 
have their beginnings in the domestic scene first, and in the foreign 
second. For such a formula, our existing peace machinery is quite 
inadequate because the League functions only when a clash has 
come. 

Mr. Jentsch, from his coign of vantage in Geneva, pointed out 
two provisions in the working scheme of the League which all but 
devitalize its usefulness. One is the unanimity proviso, which means 
there must be complete agreement before action can be taken. 
Should one country dissent, the matter under consideration is — 
defeated. The other proviso is ratification, which means that when 
even after due deliberation delegates have affixed their signatures 
to specific proposals, their respective parliaments at home may 
disagree with the positions taken, and so nullify them. 

Of course Mrs. Hanna was unmistakably the star of the occasion. 
She herself was surprised at the widespread interest in Russia on — 
the part of all sorts of Americans she encountered, whether sympa- | 
thetic or otherwise. And like the fine, intelligent person she is, 
Mrs. Hanna told of hardships no less than achievements. 

Like so many organizations in these difficult days, The Open 
Road has come through its stock-taking with some changes that 
should be of distinct advantage to its patrons. 

JANET SABLOFF 


In Switzerland 


F everybody has heard of the Jungfrau, Mont Blanc, Montreux 
and other “‘by-words” of Switzerland, there may be some be- 
side ye Traveler’s Notebook who have never heard of the Beatus 
Caves. They are located between Interlaken and Thun and can 
be reached by steamer, or by trolley along a scenic road hewn into 
the mountainside skirting the lake of Thun. Among the attractions 
are a natural park with foaming waterfalls; ruins of the ancient 
pilgrim’s inn; an ivy tree a thousand years old, described by 
Goethe; a cave terrace with cloister and pilgrimage bell; a pre- 
historic settlement of the Hallstatter period; the cell of St. Beatus, 
who was the first Christian apostle in Switzerland; stalactite caves, 
electrically illuminated for five eighths of a mile, with gorges and 
cascades. And close-by is an interesting fur farm, with silver and 
blue foxes, badgers, raccoons, minks and martens. The exit of this 
farm leads into the romantic Waldhaus restaurant, looking out on 
blue lake and snow-capped mountains. (Swiss Federal Railroads, 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York.) 


The Y in Jerusalem 


EXT to the unhappy history of Jerusalem, ‘‘a city which in its 
thirty-four centuries of recorded history has been captured 
over forty times, repeatedly pillaged and often destroyed,” as sum- 
marized in its lovely monograph, is the contrasting record of con- 
struction and growth over a span of fifty years of the Jerusalem 
Y.M.C.A. From its beginnings, back in the eighties, of meeting in a 
bookshop, it is now housed in magnificent new buildings, with all 
sorts of modern equipment—gymnasium, clubrooms, billiard- 
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| supplementary services, of “extras.” 


| 


Compare room rates, but don’t stop there. Compare food prices, the costs of 


Compare what you get... 


as well as what you pay. 


Statler guests are able to compare. Our service policies, our operating 


policies, give travelers a definite, measurable unit of value... 


trade-marked package as the hotel world affords. Statler guests know how 


to add. Our pricing policies, consistently followed over the years, add up 


to the lowest-cost living afforded by any good hotel. 


OTELS STATLER 


Mt 


+ yeake {CATER roo oullanding LIP 


WE SAY COMPARE 


What you pay for your room is only part of your cost of living in a hotel. 


in total... 


as near a 


HOTEL STATLER . . CLEVELAND 


Rooms begin at $950 : 
3 $950 
$950 


$900 


$950 : 


A TEL STATLER. DETROIT g 


_ Rooms begin oF 


TEL STATLER .. ST. LOUIS 


Rooms peair¢ at 


EL STATLER .. BUFFALO 


Rooms begin at 


wore. STATLER. -BOSTON 


Rooms begin at 


‘HOT EL PENNSYLVANIA... | 
~NEW YORK 5 


~ Rooms begin at 


bee 


other rooms proportionately priced. The rate 
f each room is plainly posted in that room. 


CAP 


room, huge swimming pool, cafeteria, to mention merely a few of 
its social and recreational offerings. The variety of people who have 
shared in making them possible is a tribute to the fellowship and 
cooperation of which man is capable. The Jerusalem Y serves some 
twenty-five nationalities and Mohammedan, Jewish and Christian 
faiths. 
Trips 
AN’T accompany your children to Europe this summer? Just 
get in touch with the Open Road (56 West 45 Street, New 
York). They are managing a number of young people’s groups, in- 


| cluding several tours to the Boy Scouts Jamboree in Hungary. 


The Amalgamated Bank Travel Department (11-15 Union 
Square, New York), in conjunction with the French Line, is con- 
stantly arranging trips to Russia. 

The American Express (65 Broadway, New York) offers not only 
to take charge of your visit to A Century of Progress in Chicago, but 
to combine it with a cruise on the Great Lakes. 


Amerop Travel Service (400 Madison Avenue, New York) is 
scheduling a number of overseas economy tours. 


The Arnold Bernstein Line (17 Battery Place, New York) con- 
ducts a single price overseas service—$145 round trip; 180 pas- 
sengers in all, having the run of the whole boat. 


The Cunard Line (25 Broadway, New York) announces a five 


weeks’ cruise to the North Cape and Russia. A special boat feature 


will be talks, instruction and tournaments in contract bridge by 
Milton C. Work, an international authority. 

Prospective vacationists in Massachusetts can readily explore its 
possibilities by writing to the Massachusetts Industrial and Develop- 
ment Commission, 482 State House, Boston, for their folder and 
directory on stopping places. 

For week-end sailings to Virginia Beach, there is the Old Domin- 
ion Line (1 East 44 Street, New York). 


In doubt what to do this vacation? Write post haste to the Trans- 
atlantic Steamship Lines (34 Whitehall Street, New York) for a 
copy of This Year of All Years; and to the Yosemite Park and 
Curry Company (Yosemite National Park, Cal.) for their folder. 


Around the World 


HE national collection of heads and horns in the New York 

Zoological Park has been called the most complete collection of 
wild game trophies in the world. 

Cornell University has received a table fifteen feet long made of 
woods contributed by twenty countries. 


Workmen excavating for a building in London have found a 
stone altar used by a family worshipping Roman gods in Britain in 
the first or second century A.D. 


A young farmer in western Norway dug up in his field the jewelry 
of a woman of the first century A.D.—a twisted gold bracelet, fancy 
silver brooch and a large silver torque. 


A Roman theater of the first century B.C. has been unearthed 
at Merida, Spain. 


There are regions in Siberia where the ground is perpetually 
frozen hundreds of feet deep. 


Primitive natives in Australia believe that white men are ghosts 
of dead natives.—Frém Science News Letter. 


This year is the bicentenary of Josiah Spode, the famous British 
potter, who “invented” dining plates to supersede platters of wood 
or metal. He was the first Staffordshire potter who put ground ox- 
bones into pottery clay to make “bone China’’; the first Englishman 
who sent china to China to the order of an Emperor; the first to 
add an engraving and printing works to his pottery, and invented 
decoration on the “biscuit” which was afterwards glazed—called 
“under-glaze transfer-printing.” 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisements 
five cents 


TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum charge, 
first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 
six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Expert, trained Case Work Supervisor for 
Family Work in well established, Private Agency. 
Must be College graduate; Episcopalian; experienced 
in case work; and cooperative. The conditions are 
absolute. Refer to Miss Ella F. Harris, Executive 
Secretary, Council of Social Agencies, 311 S. Juniper 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


APPOINTMENT in cooperative, self-supporting 
college near New York City to qualified who subscribe 
$400 a piece for equipment. Write at once Box 7145 
SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAILING LISTS 


for your National Agency obtain- 
able at less expense from some of the 
32,000 wealthy, cultured New Eng- 


landers — painstakingly compiled by 
us, —than by trying to duplicate our 
work. Rates reduced. Get the facts. 
PUBLICITY SERVICE BUREAU, Boston, Mass. 


PAMPHLETS 


Rates: 75Sc per line for 4 insertions 


The World Crisis. Problems confronting you. 15 
a postpaid. Stephen Kisel, 610, 7 East 42nd 


op IN. X. 


HERE I AM 
Education, A.B.-B.D. Experience, 4 years 


social work boys’ organization. Enthusiasm: 
education and applied religion. 30. Married. 
Would like connection New York or vicinity. 
7139 SURVEY. 


‘ 


MATRON (colored) desires position as House Mother 
or Matron. Religious and social advantages. 7147 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN, executive experience in social 
work, religious education and business, here and 
abroad, desires new connection. 7143 SURVEY. 


WOMAN, American Hebrew, social work training and 
experience, desires position institution, school or 
camp. Thorough knowledge dietetics, purchasing 
supplies, managing helpers. 7134 SURVEY. 


WOMAN (Jewish) experienced immigrant education 
and physical welfare, desires position. 7135 SURVEY. 


SHOEMAKER, American, young, factory experi- 
enced. Desires to correspond with institution concern- 
ing position, for future reference. 7146 SURVEY. 


Depression Reduction, The Sex Side of Life, An 
Explanation for Young People by Mary Ware 
Dennett. Single copy $.25 instead of $.35; 5 copies 
$1.00 instead of $1.67. 100 copies $15.00 instead of 
$20.00. Lower rates for larger quantities. Order from 
the author, 81 Singer Street, Astoria, Long 
Island, New York City. 


PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the betterment 
of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 a year. 
450 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Mental Hygiene: quarterly: $3.00 a year; published 
by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
450 Seventh Ave., New York. 


SUMMER BOARD 


Forget Social Service Problems at 


THE OLD ORCHARD 
in beautiful Ridgefield, Conn. 


Charm ing, interesting, restful. Continental cuisine. 
Summer sports. $4 a day, $25 a week. 


To members of A. A. S. W. 10% reduction 
Phone Ridgefield 827. Oscar and Leah Leonard 


HILLTOP FARM HOME, among the lakes, streams, 
mountains of New Hampshire, open to a small con- 
genial group seeking rest, good food and ample 
quarters. Bathrooms, electricity. Moderate rates. 
References exchanged. 


Address: EATON GRANGE, WARNER, N. H. 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Association 
of Social Workers and the National Organization 
for Pe Health Nursing. National. Non-profit 
making. 


Jock otnal ae : 


(Agency) 


130 East 22nd St. 
LLP 


New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 


18 East 41st STREET, NEw YORK 
Lexington 2-6677 


We are interested in placing those who have 
a professional attitude towards their work. 
Executive secretaries, stenographers, case work- 
ers, hospital social service workers, settlement 
directors; research, immigration, psychiatric, 
personnel workers and others. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick SERVICE LETTER CoMPANY 


CORPORATED 


S PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY %~ 9653 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


(Continued from page 385) to what extent and for how long the 
federal partnership must continue. 

It is said that there are probably six million men in this country 
who will never work regularly again. With the authority of the new 
law behind it, the new Federal Relief Administration purposes to 
find out if this is true and if it is to begin to consider what can be 
done. 

If one may.appraise an undertaking still in its new-broom stage, 
one would say that defeatism is not in the philosophy of the Federal 
Relief Administration, and that piecemeal, tail-of-the-dog effort 
is giving place to determined leadership to make mass-relief as 
little demeaning as it has to be, to hold every unit of government 
rigidly to its duty, to relate relief to the whole program of national 
recovery, to end crisis relief at the earliest possible moment and to 
look squarely at the long-run job. 

This is a big order and the new-born Administration has as yet no 
performance to show. It has power and purpose. It has still to find 
the means to make them both effective. There is a world of pitfalls 
in the path. Old-line politicians, big and little, will hate and deride 
it. Social workers who believe that mass-misery can be treated as a 
problem in individual family rehabilitation will probably find much 
to criticize. Mistakes will undoubtedly be made. But if we can fol- 
low Mr. Jacks’s counsel and ‘“‘judge all things by the direction in 
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which they are moving” we must at this moment join in the pro- : 
found hope that this new start will “get us home.” | 


REDISCOVERED MEN 
(Continued from page 361) 


should be regarded as historical. But it must be remembered, ~ 
neither homeless men nor men over twenty-five years are eligible 
to the newly organized federal camps. 
But to have so greatly influenced the lives of its 270 residents is 
what makes this camp of paramount importance for, to quote Mrs. 
Roosevelt again, “there has been so much emphasis on family re- 
lief that single men (and women) are having a pretty hard time.” 


In the last analysis, no description of life at the camp can be as * 


vivid or impressive as the testimony of the men themselves. Those 
to whom I talked were without exception enthusiastic. One, a 
former electrician, obviously a man of education, unemployed 
for two years, summarized the general sentiment: “I don’t know 
how all the men feel about this place, but I know how they ought to 
feel. I myself came here from the lodging-house because I was pretty 
despondent and completely run down, and (Continued on page 390) 
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Smith College School 
for 
Social Work 
Courses in 
SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY, MEDICINE, 


SOCIOLOGY, «PSYCHOLOGY, 
GOVERNMENT, CASE WORK 


Leading to the degree of 
MASTER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Students enrolled for the full course 

are assigned to a social agency for 

a period of nine months’ supervised 
intensive field work. 


A summer course of eight weeks is 
open to experienced social workers. 


Address 
THE DIRECTOR 
College Hall 8, Northampton, Mass. 


COOPERATIVE SCHOOL for 
STUDENT TEACHERS 


Class room experience alternating with 
studio and seminar courses 


Early applications advised for one year 
course beginning October 1933 


69 Bank Street New York City 


WwW ILL oO W Freedom to pioneer on a 200 acre farm 


for 25 boys and girls, 7 to 15 years. Farm 
BR oO oO K animals, gardening, Dam building, Music, 


Art, Swimming, Hiking, Community Life. 
Summer School Modern Sanitation, $135 nine weeks. 


Nellie M. Seeds, Ph.D. Stanfordville, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 


Survey Graphic — Monthly — $3.00 


Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., New York 


The New York School 
of Social Work 


TERM B 
JULY 21-AUGUST 31 


Among the courses to be offered in this six week 
period the following will be of interest to expe- 
rienced social workers: 


oe « ir. Lee 
my Piney . Miss Hamilton 
Psychopathology . Dr. Kenworthy 
Philosophy of Community . . Mr. Pettit 
Migrant Families . . Miss Hurlbutt 
Medical Social Problems Miss Cannon 
Introduction to Social Philosophy 

Mr. Lindeman 
Historical Background of Social Work 
Miss Hurlbutt 


The Family . 
Recording 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York City 


The Anibersity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


Summer Quarter 


First Term, June 19-July 21 
Second Term, July 24-Aug. 25 


Academic Year, 1933-34 


Autumn Quarter, Oct. 2—Dec. 22 
Winter Quarter, Jan. 2—-Mar. 23 
Spring Quarter, Apr. 2-June 13 


Courses leading to the degree of 
A.M. and Ph.D. 


+ 


Qualified undergraduate students admitted 
as candidates for the A.B. degree 


Announcements on request 
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(Continued from page 388) I realized only work in the open cov. 
build me up again.” I was conversing with him in the woods « 
pickax in hand, he was clearing the underbrush from a magnifice: |, 
grove of pine trees, though he had never done this sort of wo) 
before. ‘I’ve gained eight pounds here and have recovered r) 
mental poise. Fellows who don’t want work just wouldn’t st- 
here and wouldn’t be interested. But I’ve been here two mont! 
and haven’t met a slacker yet.” 4 

The oldest man in the place, by trade a painter, by temperame» 
a philosopher, described the life as ‘‘all for one and one for all. 
Born and bred in New York City, his father and grandfather be 
fore him, he had never been out of work a day in his life until le 
year; since then he has had only an occasional odd job. “I he 
looked out for my old age,” he said, ‘“‘but when the bank failed < 
my savings went with it. No job, no money. I wandered from pill. 
to post and finally ended at the lodging-house for I just car 
sponge on my friends. Here at last I have peace of mind, even if tl 
place isn’t just what Pve been used to. ’'m proud of New Yor 
State for establishing the place. Things are surely going to improv’ 
I'm a fatalist.”’ 

Two pals, an erstwhile shoemaker and a farmer, friends fro 
their lodging-house days, were eager to praise the camp. Tra| 
farmer, a ruddy-faced German who had not been able to get a jo 
“since the Thompson Estate let out most of its help a year ago, 
was proud to claim that he was one of the camp’s pioneers. H i: 
friend had arrived but three days before. 

“TI see 100 percent improvement in Tony already,” said thi~ 
farmer, who was, of course, revelling in the outdoor work. And th. ' 
other, though his broken English was not equal to the occasior. | 
constantly nodded his agreement. qa 

The following excerpts from letters written by men to friends sti. | 
at the lodging-house, from which we are privileged to quote (usin? 
fictitious names), leave no doubt as to what a place of this kine | 
means to them: 1 

Dear Friend James: . . . Thomas got here and the little time h» 
is here you would hardly know he is the same man. . . . I go | 
promoted to foreman of the domotory and repair gang. . . . Wo!) 
all got underwear, socks, overshoes and shoes and everything te | 
wear to keep you comfortable. We all work and like it. I thought 1 
would never like to work again but find I still have the will and the | 
old pep. Gee I would love to have you up here—too bad you coulc. | 

| 


not come: = .uhisnite 


Frend: Weil I am here for five days, long anof to know how it is | 
As you ask me to tell you the trought about this place, well, for me“). 
was surprise when I came here. I never thought it would be tha4| 
way. First you get good meals, good sleep, et. For the work, you) | 
don’t work hard and not long. For the money, I don’t know exacley | 
amoch we will get, for chowre we will get $10. a month, mabe more} 
. . . If you come here, you will never be sorry. Robert Syvestre: | 

Friend Bill: Now that I am a native of Rockland County, anc | 
climated to the weather, I thought it was about time I wrote you 2 
few lines as promised and let you know all about the camp. . . . | 
There is about 200 men at the Camp and everybody has his work | 
to do every day; the entire place is kept in A1 condition at all times | 
and the order and discipline is great; you would be surprised. The 
men take great pride in keeping themsélves clean and all look the | 
picture of health. I don’t think there is a healthier bunch of men in | 
New York than the men right here. Everybody seems contented’ 
and no kick coming no how. The meals are fine. . . . There is no 
liquor of any kind allowed in or about quarters; anybody found 
with any sign of it on them out they go, and they know it, but we 
have had no such cases since I have been here, very proud to say. 
. . . It was the greatest move I ever made to come up here. . . « 
Jack Mahoney. f 

The newspapers daily and in Sunday rotogravure sections. 
enthusiastically report the progress of the federal conservation’ 
camps, and by implication assert that they offer the best prescrip-_ 
tion yet found for attacking en masse the troubles of the jobless | 
family man. Rumor has it that similar camps may be established 
for single women. No one has as yet suggested that the homeless 
man be given the same chance. Camp Blauvelt has pointed the 
way. There are other hundreds of thousands of homeless men who 
are waiting to be rediscovered all over the country. We need more 
Camp Blauvelts. 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 
ELERS AID SOCIETIES — 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. William S. Royster, President; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Acting Director. Represents 
co-operative efforts of member Societies in ex- 
tending chain of service points and in improving 
standards of work. Supported by Societies, 
supplemented by gifts from interested individuals. 


‘Community Chests 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY 
CHESTS AND COUNCILS— 
1815 Graybar Building, 
43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 

New York City. 
Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC. — 125 East 46th Street, New 
York. Promotes the creation of new agencies 
for the blind and assists established organiza- 
tions to expand their activities. Conducts studies 
in such fields as education, employment and re- 
lief of the blind. Supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, M. C. Migel, President; Robert B. 
Irwin. Executive Director; Charles B. Hayes, 
Field Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions — Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Russell 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical 
and inexpensive form some of the most important 
results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


cur FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 


ACY — Promotes a better understanding of 
problems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Execu- 
tive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman 
Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 


Home Economics 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 
CIATION — Alice L. Edwards, Executive 
Secretary, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Organized for betterment of conditions on 
home, school, institution and community. Pub- 
lishes monthly Journal of Home Economics; 
rae of editor, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Civic, National, International 


Health 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF OR- 
GANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING, INC. — Promotes the cause 
of the hard of hearing; assists in forming or- 
ganizations. President, Austin A. Hayden, M.D., 
Chicago; Executive Secretary, Betty - Wright, 
1537-35th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION — 450 Seventh Avenue, New Vork. 
To advise in organization of state and local social 
hygiene programs; to aid public health and 
medical authorities in the campaign against 
syphilis and gonorrhea; to combat prostitution 
and sex delinquency; to promote knowledge of 
sex as an important factor in individual and 
family life and welfare. Annual membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. — Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general 
director; Clifford Beers, Secretary; 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets 
on mental hygiene, child guidance, mental dis- 
ease, mental defect, psychiatric social work and 
other related topics. Catalogue of publications 
sent on request. **Mental Hygiene,”’ quarterly, 
$3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; Elea- 
nor P. Brown, Secretary, 450 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. Studies scientific advance in medical 
and pedagogical knowledge and disseminates 
practical information as to ways of preventing 
blindness and conserving sight. Literature, 
exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, charts and 
co-operation in sight-saving projects available 
on request. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
— Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
placement in social work and public health 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by Am- 
erican Association of Social Workers and National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. National 
office, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. District 
ae (for social work), 270 Boylston St., Boston, 

ass. 


Pamphlets and Periodicals 


Inexpensive literature which, however important, 
does not warrant costly advertising, may be adver- 
tised to advantage in the Pamphlets and Periodicals 
column of Survey Graphic and Midmonthly. 
RATES: — 75c a line (actual) 
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National Conference 


ea a CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


RK — Frank J. Bruno, President, St. 
Louis; Howard R. Knight, Secretary; 82 N. 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is 
an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the effi- 
ciency of social service agencies. Each year it 
holds an annual meeting, publishes in perma- 
nent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixtieth annual 
convention of the Conference will be held in 
Detroit, June 11-17, 1933. Proceedings are sent 
free of charge to all members upon payment of 
a membership fee of five dollars. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 


OPERATION — 703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks im- 
provement of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and popular 
education. Correspondence invited. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 


TION — 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
To bring to every boy and girl and citizen of 
America an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 


MISSIONS—105 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. Correlating agency of 23 women's 
national home mission boards of the United 
States and Canada, for consultation and coopera- 
tion in action in unifying programs and pro- 
moting projects which they agree to carry on 
interdenominationally. 

President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 

Executive Secretary; Work among Indian 

Students, Anne Seesholtz 
Work among Migrant Children, Edith E. 


Lowry 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS — Mrs. Frederic M. Paist, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, general secretary; Miss 
Emma Hirth, associate secretary; 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. This organization 
maintains a staff of secretaries for advisory 
service in relation to the work of 1,273 local 
Y.W.C.A.'s in the United States with indus- 
trial, business, student, foreign born, Indian, 
colored and younger girls. It has 63 American 
secretaries at work in 35 centers in 12 countries 
in the Orient, Latin America and Europe. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN, INC.—625 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. 
Mary G. Schonberg, Executive Secretary. Organi- 
zation of Jewish women interested in program of 
social betterment through activities in fields of 
religion, social service, education, social legisla- 
tion. Conducts Bureau of International Service. 
Serves as clearing bureau for two hundred 
Sections throughout country. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 
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Life in the Balanc 


OULD you forgive yourself, if a mem- 

ber of your family or a friend should 

die while you were standing by, help- 
less, waiting for the doctor? How would 
you feel if a life should slip away because 
you had never learned to give artificial 
respiration? 
When someone is overcome by gas (illumi- 
nating or coal gas, carbon monoxide, or 
the gases in smoke), shocked into uncon- 
sciousness by electricity, or is nearly 
drowned, there is no time for guesswork or 
experimenting. You must get to work in- 
stantly — without a second’s delay — and 
you must know how. 


As a worldfamed physiologist. puts it, 
“Often, in drowning, electric or gas cases, 
the vital machine merely needs to be started 
again. It is like cranking an automobile 
when the engine has stalled and the self- 
starter is out of order.” 


Continue artificial respiration for four hours 
or longer if necessary. When changing opera- 
tors, do so without losing count. Not in- 
frequently the patient, after temporary re- 
covery, stops breathing. Resume artificial 
respiration at once. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of lives have literally been snatched 
from death by this method of life saving. 


In many progressive communities, fire de- 
partments, hospitals, gas and electric com- 
panies use inhalators containing cylinders 
of carbogen to stimulate breathing in con- 
junction with artificial respiration. If an 
inhalator is available, send for it, but let 
nothing interrupt immediate and continuous 
effort to restore natural breathing by arti- 
ficial respiration. 


Read the life-saving instructions under the 
diagrams; then practice them with a friend. 
Once learned, they will never be forgotten 
and by means of them you may save a life 
dearer to you than your own. 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT > 
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F free upon request. Address Booklet Dept. 7-S-33. 
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Do not wait to remove clothing but begin at once to © 
apply artificial respiration. Lay the person face — 
down on floor or ground, one arm extended directly — 
forward. Bend the other arm at elbow and rest _— 
cheek on back of hand, mouth toward finger tips. _ 
Kneel, straddling patient’s right or left leg, or both — 
legs, at the thigh. 4 


Place your hands on each side of back, just above — 
the belt line, with your wrists four inches apart, — 
thumb and fingers together; the little fingers over 
and following the line of the lowest rib; the tips of _ 
Singers just out of your sight. : 


COUNT ‘“‘ONE”’ 


While counting ‘‘one,’’ ‘‘two,’’ (a second for each — 
count) with arms straight, (not bent at the elbow) 
swing weight of body forward until shoulders are — 

directly over hands. 


While counting ‘‘three’’ snap the hands sideways _ 
off the patient; at the same time, swing your re- 
laxed body back toa resting position on your heels. 
While counting ‘‘four,’’ ‘‘five’’—rest. 


Repeat these operations rhythmically, deliberately 
swinging forward and backward twelve to fifteen 
times a minute—a complete respiration in four or 
five seconds. 


COUNT “THREE” (hands off) 


COUNT ‘“‘FOUR”’ and ‘‘FIVE”’ 
(rest) 


The Metropolitan’s booklet‘‘Artificial Respiration 
which contains further information of value in giv- 
ing First Aid to one suffering from electric shock, _ 
gas asphyxiation or apparent drowning, will be sent 
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